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THE W E EK. 


TDur » 

NEWS OF 
ur Count de Montalembert has taiain the form of a trial 
before the sixth chamber of the Correctional Tribunal, and has 
been sentenced to six months’ imprisonment with a fine of 5000 
the manager of that 


+ 


frances, for his paper in the Correspondant ; 
and sentenced to one 


journal being tricd at the same time, 
month’s imprisonment with a fine of 1000 frances. 

The chamber is a sort of tribunal for the adjudication of of- 
fences under what may be called the police law. The scntence 
is not so severe as other penalties which the Government might 
haye exacted, such av the exile of the aceused, or his ‘ interne- 
ment” in some towa of France, or Algeria, or Cayenne; 
but it is not in the amount of the sentence, or even in the 
simple prosecution, thet the excessive blunder of the French 
Government is displayed; it is in the manner of conducting 
the whole se s. It was resolved that M. de 
talembert shou!d not have the opportunity of speaking a sccond 
pamphlet to the French public, and in order to prevent such a | 
contingency, or to prevent the disclosure of the speech which his | 
coadjutor, M. Uerryer, would deliver with greater legal weight, 
the police tribunal served, for the nonce, as a sort of Star 
Chamber, all reports being suppressed, and “the public” being | 
represented only by such a modicum as would scarcely have done 
for a chorus at a minor theatre. The reader will remember that the 
Count was accused of having excited public hatred and contempt 
against the Government of the Emperor, having attacked the respect 
due to laws, liaving attacked the rights and authority ofthe Em- 
peror under the the 


7 


Mion- 


constitution, and having sought to disturb th 
publie peace by exciting the contempt or hatred of the citizens 
while the body of the offences thus charged 
in certain passages applaud- 
manner of con- 


against each other ; 
consisted mainly, if not exclusively, 
ing England, her Parliamentary system, and the 
dueting public business. There were indeed many passages in the 
Count’s pamphlet which comprised strictures on the English, more 
or less correct; but no doubt the main drift of his composition 
was to applaud our Parliamentary system, especially for afford- | 
ing the people the means of governing their own aifairs, for se- 
euring a complete disclosure of all conflicting sentiments, and for 
producing by the exhaustion of differences a general concord in 
society, with a strong convergence of public opinion and action in 
support of the actual Government. The Count has, by turn, been 
. favour of Jesuitism, of the Emperor, in fact of any cause 
rhich at the moment bore a romantic aspect and was not exac tly | 
aceepted by the constituted authorities; his lucubration there- 
fore was eminently calculated to pass without more notice than 
any other clever essay. ‘The effect of the threatened prosecution 
was, to give his paper a greatly stimulated circulation in France, 
and to procure it, in four several forms, a universal circulation 
in England. The spoken pamphlet in the Count’s defence by 
M. Rerryer, with that of M. Dufaure for M. Douniol, are sup- | 
pressed ; but alrea «ly we have had an outline, and perhaps shall 
have a full account of what these remarkable speakers have said ; 
and meanwhile the suppressed reports are not less eloquent than 
those circulated. Vor a time the plan of preventing the French 
people from knowing what has happened may suceeed ; but a 
success of that kind is obviously impossible in Paris. The pro- 
ceedings, which got to the public through the magnifying medium 
of gossip, have already begun to tell in Paris as well as in Lon- , 
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don ; and ere the report of the trial reaches us, we see evident 
signs of a settled gloom which means mischief, The English 
in Paris neither hold their tongues nor disguise the ¢ ‘xpression 
of their countenances; before them, the intelligent classes of the 
French feel abashed ; the Imperial Government is identified with 
the degradation of the French, who can neither speak, talk, nor 
think, ex ept by oe and licence. 
dings of the Government at Berlin have rather dis- 
who looked for a sudde n liberal development 
The Minister of the Interior, de 
Flottwell, has addres tter toa public functionary, remark- 
ing that ‘at preparatory liberal electoral meetings, wishes, 
expectations, and hopes” have been expressed which “ overstep 


‘1 he pre ia Be | 
appointed thos 
under the Prince Regent. 


eda k 


the limit of an exact appreciation of requirements and cireum- 
stances” ; the Government “ has no intention of renouncing those 
traditions which form the basis of l’russia’s greatness and power ” ; 
wherefore it will ‘ repress all these tendencies and pretensions, 


spass beyond the fixed limits.” 
These instructions for the el conveye d by the Prussian 
liome Secreta y to the Minister of Police. Imagine Mr. Secretary 
Walpole addressing such a document to Sir Richard Mayne! In 
Prussia, inde " tomed to this kind of Chinese pa- 
ternality ; but even there they s » have been rather shocked ; 
and de Flottwell has endeavoured to counteract the circular which 
tations by another address, at the 
ng the employés of Government ‘ to abstain 
ement of extreme or exclusive political 


and will not permit any sort of tre 


lections are 
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tend .. 
The electors appear to have ~ en returning a decided prepon- 
derance of Liberals, elect l ** for the Government”; but it is 
that, should the Government exchange the ground which 
up for other gronnd of a less liberal character, the 
inay cease to serve the purposes of the Government. 


The state of Italy is the memento of certain imperial and 
] ids, and of our lach North and south present the 
‘contrast ; the Sardinian Government conducting a strict 
charitable institutions at Genoa improving the 
steam-navigation in the Mediterrancan, and facilitating railway 
projects ; while the Neapolitan Government, Poerio still in pri- 
son, has been mocking justice by a pretended inquiry into the 
state of the prisoners at Montesarchio; the Intendaut, Mirabelli, 
bursting into a hightlown rage because the prisoners refused the 
concession of making complaints or requests. The Duke of 
Modena has been travelling in the south, to get up some kind of 
alliance of states against constitutional Piedmont; while his own 
underlings cannot abstain from border quarrels with the Pied- 
vereupon the Government of Turin has lodged a 
sharp uote with the paltry Modenese Government. And while 
the Pope cannot keep seeret the disturbances at Ancona, M, Bas- 
tide has brought forward the long-promised reply to Count 
Cavour’s speech on the relations of Italy and France; the apo- 
logy for the false action of France involving the open admission 
that the postulate with which French intervention started was to 
keep Italy split into small states, republican or otherwise, but to 
prevent th. tronz Italian kingdom. Franee was 
not thinking of the support of Italy, but of its repression ; and 
Lord Normanby’s endorsement of the French intervention re- 
ance lled. 


montese; W 


creation of a 


mains un 


Lord Napier has been removed from the British Legation at 
Washington, and is to be succeeded by Mr. Bickerton Lyons, 
our Minister at Florence, who has just sueceeded to the paternal 
title of the popular Admiral Lord Lyons, The naval hero died, 
full of honours, at the house of his son-in-law, the Duke of 
seeming to have resolved that the Americans shal] 
” gratified by having a Peer for the British Minister at their 
headquarters. Attempts have been made to explain away the 
I ini It is s aid that Lord Napier is not with- 
disapproval of his conduct, but in 
be promoted ; the prevalent idea being, that 
he will go to Berlin. Undoubtedly, he may be very useful in 
! ital of Prussia while the new Prince Regent is so strangely 
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inaugurating a Liberal régime. On the other hand, it is well 
known that Lord Napier is much liked in America ; and it is 
a striking fact that he is removed at a time when President 
Buchanan is publiely denouncing the adventurer Walker, while 
France and England are supposed to be in some compact al- 
liance on the subject of Central America, where France is said 
to back the projects of the adventurous Belly, All this has too 
much the appearance of a step taken with a specific purpose, to 
be passed over by the public as a mere act of ‘ promotion,” at 
least until we have some more distinct explanation, 


’ 


The subject of ‘ Reform” continues to figure conspicuously 
before the public, although there never was a jack-’o-lantern 
which was more intangible and evanescent than it is at the pre- 
sent moment. A Whig statesman has just appeared before his 
constituents at Taunton, Mr. Labouchere, and he has of course 
alluded to the topic, but in those general terms which seem to 
indicate a dislike to the whole subject—no sign that Mr. Labou- 
chere’s colleagues are ready with any plan, or desirous of pro- 
moting any enactment. Mr. Bouverie has touched upon it befor: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


his Kilmarnock constituents with more freedom, partly because | 
a gentleman who has had pretensions to be Deputy Speaker of | 


the House of Commons, is necessarily somewhat more independ- 
ent, and Lord Radnor’s son is “something more” rather than 
Whig. He expresses no faith in the Derby promises, but says, 
that if Lord Derby’s bill should enfranchise certain ‘‘ masses,” 
which he does not specify, he would give to that Government his 
** hearty support.” For the time Mr. Bright remains in posses- 
sion of the field, as Leader of the Reform movement; and it is 
in that capacity that he has been invited by Edinburgh to an- 
other demonstration, which would assist him in showing that 


Great Britain at least takes up the movement initiated at Bir- | 


mingham. Mr. Bright accepts, though at first he was compelled 
to throw doubt upon the acceptance on account of his health, 
Another serious exception to the popular adhesion is indicated by 
the Smithfield meeting, where the working classes frankly and 
all but unanimously declared that they would not be content 
with less than ‘‘ manhood suffrage.” Other speakers, and public 
writers generally, have kept the question alive; but nothing has 
yet been settled in any quarter. The latest rumours of the 
Government scheme foreshadow a truly “‘ Conservative ” kind of 
Reform ; and Mr. Newdegate’s speech at Rugby indicates some 
grand shifting of franchise and representation from towns to 
counties. 
fidence of the Tories than of Ministers. 


The shipowners of the Tyne have taken up the song which was 
begun by the shipowners of Dundee; but while they complain 
that the Navigation laws have been abolished, and while they 
imitate the Dundee men in abstaining from any attempt to ask 
the reimposition of those exclusive laws, they hint a desire that 
in some way reciprocity should be extorted from foreign countries, 
and they more specifically demand the abolition of passing tolls, 
Trinity dues, pilotage, and other payments for which the ship re- 
ceives no equivalent. The letter which Lord Malmesbury ad- 
dressed to the Scotch shipowners, sympathising with their loss of 
the Navigation-laws, seems to have excited the hopes of the trade ; 


Only probably Mr. Newdegate is more of in the con- | 


| shot would be fived in anger in Europe. 


and yet they have sufficient evidence to teach them that from this | 


Government they are not likely to obtain more than from any 
other. Their great authority, Mr. Greenhow, warns them against 
attempting ‘‘a policy of reprisals on non-reciprocating foreign 
countries." Mr. Fenwick, the Liberal Member for Sunderland, 
says that the maintenance of town dues, with the privileges of 
freemen belonging to particular ports, has operated as a pretext 
on the strength of which foreign countries have withheld their 


reciprocity ; and even Mr. H. G. Liddell, the Conservative Mem- | 


ber for South Northumberland, definitively accepts free-trade as 
a fait accompli, while he tries to get over the difficulty involved 
in the fact he and others of his party have heretofore opposed the 
abolition of town dues. In this instance, therefore, some gentle- 
men who wish to conciliate the support of the northern ship- 
owners for the present Government must reverse their own 
antecedents. 


The judgment of the Irish Lord Chancellor in the O'Malley | 


ease exactly fulfils public expectation He has decided that in 
conformity with the wishes of the Romanist father as well as 


| should be given to British men-of-war to support merchants in sm 


the Protestant mother, as shown in every act of his, from his | 


marriage to his death, the children should be allowed to follow 
the faith of their mother, and be surrendered to the care of their 
mother’s sister. The decision is one that attempts no judgment 
between Romanism and [’rotestantism, equally protecting the 
members of either sect against clerical encroachment. Yet it 
cannot fail to be seen, by reflecting members of the Roman 
Church, that in this country they obtain a protection for natural 
affection against priestly dictation, denicd to them only in that 
petty state which happens to be the metropolis of their hierarchy. 





Che Cnurt, 

Tue QveeEN invested on Tuesday, with the insignia of the Bath, a num 
ber of Knights and Companions of the Order, whose names have already 
been published. On Thursday her Majesty held a Court, when 's, 
Edward Lytton introduced to her the Honourable Charles Tupper 7 Ain 
ber of the Executive Council and Provincial Secretary of Nova Scotia : the 
IIonourable Robert Barry Dickey, Member of the Legislative Council of 
Nova Seotia; Mr. William A Henry, Member of the House of Assembly 
of Nova Scotia; the Honourable Charles Fisher, Member of the Exe 
ecutive Council, Attorney-General, and First Minister of New Brune. 
wick ; and the Hlonourable Albert J. Smith, Member of the Exccutiye 
Council of New Brunswick. 

Among the guests at Windsor Castle have been the Count of Paris 
the Duke of Chartres, the Duke and Duchess d’Aumale, Lord and Lady 
Chelmsford, the Prince and Princess of Leiningen, Major-General Sy 
John and Lady Inglis, Viee-Admiral W. F. Martin, Lieutenant. 
General Knollys, Major-General Sir George Wetherall, and Major- 
Gencral Sir Edward Lugard. 


Che Alrtropalis, 
METROPOLITAN POLITICS. 

There was a meetiug of working men in Smithfield on Monday to dis. 
cuss the promised Reform Bill. Comparatively few were present, but it 
seems to have been a genuine assemblage of working men. Mr, Stead- 
man, house-decorator took the chair. Mr. Longmead, a working-tailor, 
and Mr. Bligh, a shoemaker, were the chief speakers. Many were old 
chartists, but they seem to have given up the Charter for manhood guf- 
frage, the ballot, equal electoral districts, and triennial Parliaments, 
believing that on these points the middle classes will go with them, and 
that Parliament will give way before the united pressure. The speakers 
were evidently of opinion that their sufferings were caused by the pre- 
sent mode of electing Members of Parliament, that with universal man- 
hood suffrage, taxes would be taken off tea, tobacco, coffee, beer ; that they 
would have less work to do and get more pay; that a labourer is a better 
and more useful man than a lazy lord, for lords do nothing whatever, “ If 
we had our political and social rights,” said one speaker, ‘‘ we should not 
be called upon to witness the poverty, distress, and misery which abounds 
in the country called England.” No confidence is placed in Lord John 
Russell, or Mr. Bright, or the Derby-Disraeli Government. In spite of 
the opposition of a chartist who had been imprisoned for his exertions on 
behalf of the people, the meeting adopted the modified charter. 

The two members for Southwark, Sir Charles Napier and Mr. Locke, 
rendered an account of their stewardship to their constituents on Tues- 
day. ‘The topies of their speeches, now so worn in the provinces, did 
not receive any new illustration, Sir Charles Napier pointed to Cher- 
bourg as a proof of the necessity of adequate defence, and expressed his 
mistrust of the French alliance and the French Emperor. 

In 1815 all Europe was friendly to us; but in 1858 we had hardlya 
friend in Europe. He believed it was impossible that a despotic nation 
could long be the friend of a free and liberal nation. He had no doubt that 
the French alliance, if it were sincere, was the greatest blessing that could 
happen to the world, because, if France and England were united, nota 
He repeated that it was not possi- 
ble that a despotie nation, and a country which was governed by a King, 
Lords, and Commons could long march on together. The longer they did so 
the better; but it was our duty to look out for a rainy day. 

Mr. Locke applauded the conduct of the people, and expressed con- 
fidence in Lord Derby's Government—he is extremely well satisfied with 
their proceedings. 

Mr. Cox, Member for Finsbury, addressed his constituents on the past 
session on Thursday. He admitted that the Radical party has all along 
determined to give Lord Derby fair play. He desires to see the day 
when there will be no Whigs, and only two parties in the country—the 
People and the Aristocracy. He advocated *‘ pressure from without” 
on the question of reform. These views gave intense satisfaction to the 
mecting. 


THE OPIUM TRADE. 

A deputation from the Anti-Opium Association waited on Lord Stan- 
ley on Wednesday, and presented a memorial, praying the government 
to prohibit the cultivation of opium in India, and also its transit through 
British territory from the independent states of India. Lord Stanley 
expressed his full appreciation of the philanthropic motives of the me- 
morialists, but went on to state that, as a political question, it was one 
surrounded with difficulties. He admitted the deleterious effects of 
opium, and coincided with what the memorialists said on that branch ot 
their subject ; but he adduced the deleterious effects of the use of spint- 
uous liquors as a somewhat analogous case, and yet no government ot 
this country would consent to prohibit their production ; heavy duties 
were imposed on them, and that was all that legislation had yet accom- 
plished. He could not recommend the prohibition of the cultivation oi 
opium; but other causes seemed to require consideration ; the trade 
might be thrown completely open, but then the evil would remain, and 
probably even be greatly increased, and the present revenue would be 
lost without any equivalent advantage being obtained. Two other 
modes of dealing with the subject had been considered—the imposition 
of a heavy export duty, and of an excise duty at the place of production ; 
but he would not pledge himself, at present, to either course. (ne 
thing his lordship said he was prepared to promise, that no instruction 


el 





t 
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gling operations, that whatever ventures merchants might meke in the 
smuggling of opium should be entirely at their own risk, and should Te 
ceive no countenance or support whatever from government. His lore- 
ship thought that the sentiments of the Chinese government, as rv gards 
their prohibition of opium, were somewhat misunderstood by the me- 
morialists; he believed that opium was openly sold in every town in 
China, without the government taking any decided steps to suppress the 
traffic, thus inducing a suspicion of the sincerity of the Chinese pro- 
tests on this head. 
CAPTAIN OSBORN IN THE PEIHO. 

The meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on Monday, Si 

derick Murchison in the chair, was extremely well attended. The 
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and most interesting paper was Captain Sherard Osborn’s notes on the 
Gulf of Pecheli and the Peiho River, : 

The first P yrtion of the pap r bore referent ce chietly to the geographic ul 
and commercial aspects of the countries passed in the journey from 
Shanghai to the Gulf of Pecheli, Her Majesty's ship Furious having been 
one of the ships that accompanied Lord Elgin in his j urney up the Great 
Canal to Tien-sin, whe ee the late treaty was signed, The author dwell 
upon the rapid strides Sh wghai h us made during the last sixteen years, 
on its favourable position and climate, and its extensive import and ex- 

rt trade, amounting to nearly 27,000,000/, Various causes hav: 

Fined to force the old canal tratlic between Northern and Southern China 
a mong 4 State, —saet valley of the Yang- 





h as the rebellion in th 
tse-Keang, the occupation of Tehing- Ke ing-foo, and the change in the 
course of the Yellow River. \fter des ribing the shoals which run out 
from the Shantung coast, Captain Osborn urges the necessity of an active 
nautical survey, Which he considers ought not to be contined to British 
surveyors, and remarks that all the many milli ns worth of property 
carried to and fro on the eoasts and on the rivers are indebted for safety to 
the charts of English officers. 

The second portion of the paper referred to the Gulf of Pecheli and th 
Peiho River. The author remarked upon the secure anchorage in the Min 
tao Straits, affording a general rendezvous for the trading junks, and fur- 
nished a description of the anchorage off the Peiho River. The Peiho has 
its source in the highlands not far from Pekin, and runs for the 
portion of its tortuous course through a level country, the velocity of its 
stream rather than the volume of its waters having scoured out a narrow 
bed in the stiff clay which forms the substratum of the plain Chi-le. Thi 
scouring force, however, becomes so weakened as it approaches the sea, 
owing to the low level of the shores allowing a constant overflow, that, in- 
stead of cutting a twelve fect channel straight out into the Gulf of Pecheli, 
the depth of the river suddenly decreases, and the river discharges itself 
over an area several miles in extent. The author notices particularly th 
altered course of the Yellow River, which empties itself in the gulf 200 
miles north of its original mouth ; and the mud banks that were forming ther 
threatening to block up the navigation of the river to Pekin. The paper 
contained some observations upon the direction of the tides, the character of 
the country in ascending the Peiho, with a description of the towns, the 
customs of the inhabitants, and on various other subjects. 

A paper on the search after Leichardt led to an animated disenssion on 
Australia. Sir Roderick Murchison said that with regard to North 
Australia, he entirely concurred with Sir Charles Nicholson and Cap- 
tain Drury on the necessity of establishing a settlement on some spot 
in that locality—a point thet he had ceaselessly advocated, and con- 
sidered that, since the French had taken possession of some of the is 
lands adjacent, it became an absolute necessity for Great Britain to 
have a station for the protection of its commerce. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

The heroes of Lucknow, under the presidency of their old commander, 
General Inglis, dined together at the London Tavern, on Tuesday, to 
keep in remembrance their fin il deliverance from the foe on the 23d No- 
vember 1857. After dinner General Inglis said — 

“Comrades and friends, we have met here tonight to commemorate th 
events of the past in a perfeetly private manner, but there is one toast, and 
one only, which I must call on you to drink in solemn silence before we 
part —' The Memory of Henry Lawrence,’ but for whom every man here 
would also be sleeping in a bloody grave; with *The Memory of Henry 
Havelock,’ who, in the emphatic language of Seripture, * laid down his lift 
for his friends;’ and * The Memory of all the honoured Brave who fell be- 
side us in the Defence of Lucknow.’ In solemn silence, all standing, com- 
rades and friends.”’ 

“When the silence occasioned by this affecting appeal had been some- 
what broken, General Inglis again said, — 

* Comrades and friends, I have received the thanks of Parliament ; I have 
been invested with the insignia of the Bath by the gracious hand of Her 
Majesty ; I have reecived the thanks of the Government of India; I have 
received the thanks of the Government of Nova Scotia, my native country, 
and have been presented with a sword by that body, All these great honours 
and distinctions I owe to no merit of my own; [ owe them all to the match- 
less courage and endurance of those I see around me, and not to them only, 
but to our surviving comrades now serving in the East and to those who fell 
in the struggle. I have brought the sword with me tonight in the thought 
that those who earned it for me might like to see the trophy. And for this 
and for all my honours I thank you from my heart, my friends and com- 
trades.” 

General Inglis showed that he 
cheered him like one. 

Major Dinning, the senior military officer present, then said— 

“ On the part of the garrison, I feel bound to disclaim the merit which 
General Inglis, with that rare self-abnegation which always characterized 
him, attributes to them, and not to himself. Every manu here kuows that 
to the incessant and untiring personal supervision of General Inglis is to be 
attributed the final success of the defence; and to him, therefore, 
as toany other man he has named, those present are indebted for then 
lives. therefore call upon you all to drink the health of our gallant com- 
mander, with three times three.” 
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felt like a soldier, and his comrad 





us much 





The health was drunk in the spirit in which it was proposed; and 
after a reply from the chairman the proceedings terminated. 


At a meeting of the Convocation of the University of 
ae . - “hele 
Burlington House, on Wednesday, it was n 








ived ¢ pp t 1- 
mittee to confer with Government respecting the claim of 
University to two scats in the Legislature, a claim m 1 the ground 
that the graduates fourm a numerous constituency, and that Parliament is 
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appointed to inquire into t! 
London ought to confer deg ” 
complaints against the jn 

The Medical Council met for the fir: n W 
College of Physicians. Sir Benjamin | was ce . y 
several committees wer ppointed to work the. : 
They sat again on Thursday. 

The Dean md Chepter of St. Paul's propose t on tl ut : 
special evening services, as an iment, ft \ Sunday, N 
vember 28, to Easter in the following year. The s will comm 


at seven o'clock. Tbe public will b 
doors from the area facing Ludgate Hill. The nor 
mm order to give a fair trial to the warming proce not ¥ 
The south door will be pon to the Lord Mayor aud itl 





admitted at t 


| city, the clergy of the cathedral, : 


| 


ul the committee with tickets. The 
choir will be admitted with tickets at the south-east postern door, oppo- 
site to Watling Street. The sermon on the 28th of November will be 
preached by the Lord Bishop of London; that on December 5 by the 












































Dean of St. Paul's. 

At a meeting of the Court of Common Council on Wed lay, the 
question of building an asylum for th ty lunatics w revived, 
At present the pauper lunatics are cared for by the poor law guardians, 
One party desires to keep them in the workhouses, anot to make 
arrangements with the proprictors of p nan f yunty 
asylums for their reception, a third to by lum for the city. This 
last course is said to be the legal 7 discussed, 
but no decision was arrived at 

An extraordinary suit for Judicial s ition |! i t] ‘tention 
of the Divorce Court during the weeh rhe suit is pron i} vife of 
Mr. Henry Marchmont on the ground of cruelty 

The marriage tool pl 1 October 1857. M M was the 
widow of Locket, (keeper of an hotel, * the Cock,”” in T! lr treet,) 
and she had at her own dis} 1 50,000/. left her under } f isband’s 
will. She was a Roman Cathol Mr. Mare! t, | was the 
minister of an Independent gt ion in Islington, but } posed for 
the widow, and gto } counsel’ } to destroy 
himself if not aece lL if rte we ma lace in 
the Roman Catholic Cathed: f St. Geors mar- 
riage the wife lent the husband's father 900/ v himself 
100/,, and shortly after another 100/, In mth after t vt re, (w 
now follow the at nt given by the wife wh evel i first) 
he began to insult her, told h he might ¢ 1d heng } elt drown 
herself Some tim fter he wished to 1 ** separated,” I d for 
10,000/. as the price of his went. Quarrel itinued up to ID) mber ; 
the exchange of very coarse epithets scoemed to be f j th sides ; 
the husband « wsionally it ted on a wf L0O/., ay retimes 
isked for the loan of I4s. A few d Christ I 
frightened by threats, ran away for a day or so, but tur! I vent 
exposure, Dut th juearrel mitt , @iliiost al sret to the 
band’s desire for m Aft January, he str wer a Vi0- 
lent blow on the fa 1 ! 

I spent the ever it vite he iiinues M M epti 

rvants I t qua | 4 ‘ ht 

strike him dead if r he } ’ e if! | " rd sh 
wanted to make it up, but I told not p ! ! t quently 
to this he iredl me t I ! S UY 
eurred muita Newt 1 ’ " t 
on a sofa; and he refu rg | ral Sut sya 
go to my =» tor and i 

The next day when she declined to go out with him 1 he sai 
he should not mind ** swinging for This alarm f he left 
the house vi r married nicee, M 

Mrs, Mare to x 
place betwee: ’ he the bon- 
net shawl to the ’ 4 g il 
could searcely ticulate, lhe she ’ 

He abused her in coarse language and hand to stoy 
her screaming, but the “‘row’’ was so rat t pol d, and 
both were taken to the station-hou She relented ld wil tog 
him in charg They returned } she made } r nt of 2207. and 
he gave a written promise to ‘ curb his temper | other 
women.” New juar ls shert ac: by ler (nw ¢ f 
sep ition ; he again left tl ] nd bh her t 
come back. In a few m is mo san the 
house but was induced t , ! i 
children was ill: and t it } In t he threat- 
ened while shaving to eut his own t it rt i 3 d; h 
threatened to tear her tongue out and on one o n t ver 
garden wall. [ Mr. Marchmont denies bot! st nets hier I :3 were 
called in after a few days more quarreling, and I \ nd ever 
to keep the peace towards his wife. This, in June of t year, was th 
ending of their married lif 

The letters of the husband were read. They were full of ntric ex- 
pressions of tenderness and repent 3 th 
propriety of suicide, On cross-examination, the wife sal ! ne on 
marriage was 2000’, a year; her husband had said that I Ut 1 yea 
There was no arrangement as to | 1 Was 
to keep a carriage and a pair } She w P 
\ ] 7 V al coars passionate ¢xpres ‘ 

wered invariably in the nega Ss i s 3 na :— 

** My husband often 1 ns I ha 
it dinner used to take tw g nner 
I not rt iver \ 1 I threw t i i hus- 
band, but it sw il 3 ime Vv 

Corro t vi t t : b 
id langua as given t . r 

f the wife's; also by th rvants 

The husband, Mr. Henry M umont, Was eXa sday 
On his marriage he gave up,! 1, is wil 1est, a nzing 
him in an average income of 300/.; in 1835 ! ned 124 y his pen 
and the y r before his marriage he ear 1 700/., and has : rtl 
1007, ** At my desive all: wife's s sett > cing 

f } “ . ~ 
vating id sus 
Wh 8 e 
It s 
A i = . 
‘Ont iN : A 
fh t he | 
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monger say in Shoreditch today, ‘* I don’t mind if I swing for you.”’ I never used 
the phrase in any other way.” 

He denied haying used any violence to her in bringing her away from 
. Walmsley: ‘ he put his arm round her waist because he was so fond of 
As to the charge of threatening to eut his throat, he said— 

“ While I was shaving, I said I would strive to suppress all passion, and, as Job 
said, would * pnt aknife tomy throat,’ She exclaimed, *‘ Oh, forGod’s sake, don’t 
talk so!’ Isaid, * You understand me; I was only using a figure of speech with 
reference to the subjugation of the passions’; but I added, that ‘ if Hobbes’s idea 
were true, what pain and misery it would save if I were to draw my razor across my 
throat—that was, if there were no sin and no hereafter.’ ” 

The case is not yet concluded, The trial will be continued today. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench has granted a rule calling upon the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to show cause why a mandamus should not issue com- 
manding him to make or cause to be made an inquiry into the matter of an 
appeal of the Reverend Alfred Poole against the decision of the Bishop of 
London revoking his license as stipendiary curate of St. Barnabas, Pimlico. 
The ground for this demand was that the Archbishop had without hearing 
counsel or witnesses, or Mr. Poole himself, decided at once upon Mr. Poole’s 
appeal. The question is have the provisions of the 1st and 2d Victoria e. 
106, providing for appeals of this kind been complied with. 

An action for breach of promise of marriage was tried in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench on Saturday. Miss Amy Haynes, a young woman, went 
to live with Mr. Thomas Haynes, a relative of her family, as housekeeper. 
When she first went to his house his father and mother were alive. They 
died and she continued to reside there. It was an old-fashioned farm- 
house, and the road to the girl’s bedroom lay through that of her kinsman 
and employer. He took advantage of her isolation and youth and seduced 
her. In the presence of witnesses he repeatedly promised to marry her. 
He failed to perform his promise. The Jury found for the plaintiff: 
Damages 1507. 

Comrooden Tyabjee, a Mahomedan, who has regularly served his articles 
to an attorney in London, was on Thursday admitted to practice as an at- 
torney, and took the oaths before the Court of Queen’s Bench. The act of 
last session released him from the necessity of taking the oath of abjuration, 
and he took the oath of allegiance, and the oath to demean himself as an at- 
torney, in the manner most binding on his conscience, namely, by placing 
the Koran between his hands with his right hand uncovered, and then 
raising with both hands the book to his forehead and kissing it. Lord 
Campbell wished him success in his profession. 

The Court of Exchequer gave judgment on Thursday in a dispute arising 
out of the Succession Duties Act. Mr. Elwes, an infantry officer, claimed to 
be allowed certain deductions, which were refused. These were income-tax 
aid on his estate, and 5 per cent agent's charges for collecting rents. The 
Povd Chief Bayon laid it down that the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
were right. In ascertaining the annual value of land, the income 
ought not to be deducted, nor the agent’s charges. They are not necessary 
outgoings, 












» Central Criminal Court on Wednesday, William 
Lemon Oliver, st } pleaded guilty to the whole of the charges of 
forgery, fraud, and misd nour brought against him. 
Isane Hammond, the bricklayer who, in a fit of drunkenness, flung or 
yushed out of the window a woman with whom he was living in one of the 
| at Westininster, was found guilty of manslaughter and sentenced 
to penal servitude for life. In this case the strongest evidence against the 
culprit was given by a prisoner locked up in the same cell with him. 
Sentence of death was recorded against Mark Edward Council. 
criminal was an old man, labouring under the impression that he had been 
ieved by Inspector Budd. The grievance consisted in the fact that 
eted Council in stealing Government stores from Woolwich 
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Dockyard in 1854. Council said he would be revenged. In October last 
Council earried out his threat, and shot, without killing Budd. He was 
found guilty of shooting with intent to murder. 
On Thursday three severe sentences were inflicted by the Court. Lewis, 


a bankrupt draper, was condemned to six years’ penal servitude for carrying 
off his money and books to America, thereby defrauding his creditors. 
Lewis had given up the money in New York in the belief, fostered by some 
American lawyer's opinion that he had thereby freed himself from liability 
to punishment. Ile returned to England and found out his mistake. 
Zacker, a jeweller, was senteneed to the same punishment for making false 
entries in his books, and giving false evidence in the Bankruptey Court. 
Finally, William Lemon Oliver, stockbreker, whose case is mentioned 
above, was ‘ed to twenty years’ penal servitude, 

Aimé Antoine Hugon and Hugon Reverdé were tried for unlawfully at- 
tempting to coin Turkish monies in this country. 
gaged in redeeming a base currency. He offered a premium on coin brought 
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in. The design of the prisoners, acting with one de Boiserolles, not in cus- 
tody, was to fabricate coins in order to obtain the premium. Their guilt 


was fully made cut. Aimé Hugon was sentenced to six, and Hugon Re- 
verdé to twelve months’ imprisonment. 

The trial of Mr. Roper on a charge of setting fire to his house at Green- 
wich has been postponed. As his friends have a strong belief that he is 
not guilty, and as his wife is alone and suffering, an appeal is made to the 
public for subscriptions to enable Mr. Roper to meet the heavy legal ex- 
penses. The Greenwich branch of the County Bank will receive subscrip- 
tions. 





John Webb, the master of a ship trading between Caleutta and London, 
has been committed for trial on charges of assaulting Lascar seamen. 
forced them to cat pork, thrusting it down their throats, compelled them to 
grease the mast with hog’s fat, cut off their beards, flogged and pricked 
them with a bayonet. 

A murder, apparently without intelligible motive, was perpetrated in 
Gloucester Street, Queen’s Square, on Tuesday. Edward Tomes, a com- 
mercial traveller, became possessed with the idea that the house was full of 
detectives. He ealled and told his old acquaintance the landlady so, and she 
said he was mad. He came the next morning to * apologize,’” walked into 
the house, went down stairs; finding one Charles C 

( sented a pistolat his head. A woman who was present ran 
police. It was too late; the pistol missed fire, but before 
arrive, Cantly had been killed with a razor. Of course 

Toomes was arrested, He has been examined before the Clerkenwell ma- 
g strate andremanded. Inthe Police Court he admitted that he “ murdered 
the man"’; and his only anxiety was that everything should be correctly 


stated. 






a policeman ¢ 


A meeting will be held at the Mansionhouse on the Ist December to 
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The Sultan has been en- | 
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antly sitting there, | 


| pressed his hope that when the proposed Reform bill was 


discuss a project by Mr. Charles Pearson, He proposes to relieve the trafic | 
of t streets by constructing railways, and to enable the working classes | 





pelled to work in the city to reach college homes to be built for them 


in the suburbs. 
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Provincial, 
POLITICAL MEETINGS. 


The annual feast of the members of the Rugby and Dunchurch ¢; n- 
servative Association, on Thursday, gave Mr. Newdegate an opportunity 
of combating the views of Mr. Bright. He said— . 

‘**T lament that a man gifted with so much talent as Mr. Bright un. 
doubtedly possesses should have used his great — in such a manner ag 
to prove how bigoted and narrowminded a politician he is. I ean safely 
aver that Mr. Bright is bigoted, for, although he claims to be free from 
bigotry with respect to any preference for a particular form of religion, yet 
he has shown himself bigoted in his hatred of the Church of England and g 
bigoted advocate of democracy. Is it not strange that one who claims to be 
the special advocate of freedom should blame England for the exertions she 
has made for the preservation of the liberties of Europe? And is jt not 
strange that a member of the Peace Society should have spoken slightingly 
of the balance of power in Europe, which is the sole basis on which nations 
in a position of independence can hope to adopt the system of arbitration 
which the Peace Society has ever advocated, and advocated justly, as the 
only alternative for war? Is it not strange that one who calls himself g 
Protestant should grudge the expenditure, not of what is necessary for the 
progress and advancement of this country, but which this country has made 
for the defence of the Protestaut interests of Europe? Mr. Bright spoke 
slightingly of the revolution of 1688, while he expressed a hope that in the 
Town-hall of Birmingham he might inaugurate another. Any person who 
has ever read history will agree with me when I say that from the revoly. 
tion of 1688 is dated the commencement of that era of temperate freedom 
under which England has advanced to the high position she now holds 
among the nations of the earth—a freedom which can only be in danger 
from being carried te too great an excess.” 

Mr. Newdegate claimed for his party the character of being the best 
friends of the labouring classes, and contrasted the support they had ren- 
dered to the Ten Hours Bill with Mr. Bright's hostility. He also went 
statistically into the question of the assumed predominance of the country 
gentlemen in Parliament, one of Mr, Bright’s assumptions. According 
to Mr. Newdegate’s figures, while 159 county members represent a popu- 
lation of 10,495,930, 337 borough members represent only 7,431,679: a 
county member represents 66,012 persons; a borough member 22,052, 

tesidents in boroughs also have votes for counties. Then the county 
members represent half the real property in England and Wales. There 
are within boroughs 1,383,000 houses; without boroughs 2,053,908, 
Mr. Bright wishes to perpetuate and increase the enormous existing dis- 
proportion, 4 

At the close of his speech, Apropos of the Montalembert trial, Mr. 
Newdegate reverted to his long standing dispute with the Hrench noble- 
man, and repeated that notwithstanding his praise of England, he re- 
garded M. Montalembert as one who under the plea of civil and religious 
liberty was advancing the cause of Rome and pricsteraft. He would tell 
Count Montalembert that free institutions are incompatible with the ad- 
vaneement and supremacy of Rome. tae 

Mr. Spooner’s speech contained nothing of public interest. 

Taunton annually holds a civic festival at this season, and the borough 
Members make it their business to attend. Mr. Labouchere and Mr, 
Arthur Mills did so on the 19th, and made speeches. A great part of 
them had reference of course to purely local matters, but Mr. Labouchere 
entered a little upon the general topic of reform. He said he had no 
doubt a new reform bill would be introduced by the Government next 
fcssion, 

He was profoundly ignorant of the nature and details of that Bill; he had 
no connection with the Government which would bring it forward, and 
eould form only the vaguest conjecture of the form and colour it would be. 
But he conceived that a measure which would affect the future generations 
of England should be regarded not as to whether this or that set of men 
should occupy the bench of office ; and he should look upon it with every feel- 
ing of deference to the wellbeing of the country, amd not as a question whieh 
pertains to a mere political partisan. (Cheevs.) He had no wish whatever 
to see the constituencies of England put up, as it were, to auction, to be ob- 
tained by the highest, or it might be, by the most unscrupulous bidder. 
But if that measure should appear to him calculated to improve, purify, 
strengthen, and to enlarge our representative system, that Bill should have 
his support. If, on the other hand, it be merely a specious pretence—if it 
should appear to him not to be calculated to produce that end for whieh 
alone the representative system was of any value—namely, the good order 
and good government of the country, he should fearlessly oppose it, and he 
would trust to the good sense and public spirit of the mea of Taunton to 
support him in that course. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Akroyd, member for Huddersfield met his constituents and ex- 
pounded to them his views on Wednesday. His opponents mustered in 
great strength, and there were many interruptions. They disapproved 
of his vote on the church-rate question—he refuses to give up the rates 
without a substitute. They cried “No” when he described Mr. Bright 
as a renovated Samson trying to pull down the pillars of the constitution 
on the Lords spiritual and temporal. They objected to a tive-pound 
rating franchise ; they objected to optional ballot. Mr. Akroyd desires 
to sce various qualifications for the franchise, and place the suffrage 
within the reach of the industrious and intelligent working man. This 
was not satisfactory, and Mr, Akroyd’s opponents carried a resolution 
declaring him unfit to represent them. 

A fecling for Reform scems to have penetrated the agricultural mind 
of Suffolk. Ata recent meeting of the Grundisburgh Farmers’ Club, 
Mr. W. Biddell said he did not wish agriculturists to put themselves 
forward to too great an extent, but he thought the great intelligence of 
the country rested among the middle classes, and there were many 
points which their rulers ought to be invited to carry out in their 
Reform bill. One was, that representation ought to be in some measure 

roportionate to taxation. [Mr. Banks Stanhope, the Conservative 
hare for North Lincolnshire, enforces the same idea.] It is unfair 
that a gentleman paying 30/. or 40/. a year in taxes should be set aside 
by a town freeholder paying about 10/. per annum. Mr. K. Everett ex- 
1 before the country 
the farmers would endeavour to make their opinions known, He th yught 
the remark of Mr. Biddell, that representation ought in some measure 
to be proportionate to taxation, deserved to be considered; at any rate, 
he was sure agriculturists ought numerically to have the same — 
His opinion was that farmers, as a class, desorve more tan 








as others. 
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The Northern Reform Union continues to prosecute its winter cam- 
pein rith vigour. 
Mayor i 
and yote by ballot. 

MR, SIDNEY HERBERT ON RELIGIOUS “ NEUTRALITY,” 

At a mecting in aid of Church Missions in South Africa held at Wilton 
on Monday, Mr. Sidney Herbert, who oceupied the chair, set forth his 
views on our religious polity in India, 

“ We hear discussions now as to what are the duties of the English Go- 
yernment towards the native races in India—we have heard discussions 
whether or not our duty is that of neutrality in religion. I have nothing 
to do with India ; but this I must say, that a more unfortunate word was 
never used for the purpose for which we are met together than that of neu- 

ity. Ido not believe that any Christian sect or any Christian man ean 
ever be neutral upon the question of Christianity. What is meant, I ap- 
prehend, in India is this—that in dealing with the natives of that country, 
while we tax them for the purposes of Government, we must respect their 





eclings—we must not attempt to bribe or coerce them into belief, 
we have difficulties which are peculiar to a nation like ourselves. A Roman 
Catholic people would have no ditticulcy in the world in dealing with the 
question of religion in India. They would at once coerce into belief or 
coerce into asemblance of belief; but we are not only Christians, we are 
Protestants, and the political dogma which lies at the bottom of all Protest- 
antism, or at any rate, the natural deduction from it, is that of religious 
liberty, 4 , ae : 
our civilization—throush the foree which adventitious cireumstances may 
have put into our hands—to compel any class of men to accept our belief, 
however impressed we may be—and, as regards Protestanism, I hope we 
ever shall be impressed—that it is the foundation of the liberty and happi- 
ness Which we enjoy.” (Cheers.) 
SHIPPING GRIEVANCES. 

The shipowners of the Tyne held a meeting on the 19th, and passed 

resolutions. 


Government should strongly appexl to other nations, and if they still 
persist in refusing fair play to our shipping, the Government should then 
put in force the proviso in clause 324 of 16th and 17th Victoria, chap. 
107, date 1853, giving the Privy Council the power to put such restric- 
tions on ships of foreign countries as will place such ships on similar foot- 
ing in British ports as British ships are in their ports.” 

Mr. Liddell, M.P. was present and addressed a speech to the ship- 
owners. He accepted trec-trade as a fait accompli. We cannot retrace 
our steps, but in a race if a horse is over-weighted he loses. 

“ This I take to be very much the same in the case of free-trade. 
all nonsense to talk of trade being free when your opponent—your rival, 
whoever he may be—hampers you in precisely the same way that you for- 
merly hampered him. I don’t know whether I make myself understood— 
(** Perfectly !”’ and applause)—but that is not free-trade ; but as long as a 
rival nation gains by the bargain you cannot expect it to change it. There- 
fore comes a very diflicult matter, beeause no Gevernment—mark my words ; 
they are not warning words, but I think you'll agree that they are founded 
upon experience of the House of Commons—be it Tory or be it Whig, will 

to take upon itself the responsibility of reimposing differential dues 
upon foreign ships.’’ 

* But are there not some causes at work which have not been alluded to, 
but which may in part account for the great depression in our shipping trade 
at the present moment? If we look back to the Russian war we shall find 
an enormous, an almost fabulous scale of prices for transport during the 
war. That was followed by two years of unexampled prosperity in the his- 
ry of British shipping. Our exports went up in 1857 to something like 
120,000,000/.—an amount wea ew 
don’t mean to say—because that forms another part of the question—that 
these returns were not swelled by unnatural and almost, I may say, ficti- 
tious machinery ; but, however, be that as it may, that is a fact. Well, 
what was the consequence of that? Every man who had made money in 
the shipping trade was induced to build another ship; there is no doubt 
about that fact. Well, what followed? The consequence of that enormous 
export trade was that some of the markets of the world, anda great many of 
them—I allude especially to the American and Australian markets—were 
glutted with British manufactured produce, and the demand fell off. Well, 





to tell a Jong story and a sad story shortly, that was wound up by the de- | 


a and the commercial crisis of the latter end of last year. Happily, 
believe, trade is beginning to recover, but it is very slow. People have 
received a lesson which they will not soon forget, and I am sorry to say, 
in passing, that they have received, I believe, this lesson—that British 
trade is not conducted upon the sound principles that formerly marked our 
commercial transactions. I say this with sorrow—I say it with shame ; but 
I believe it to be true. I believe that the whole system—even in the trade 
of which we are speaking, the shipping-trade—of mortgage of ships, hypo- 
thecation of cargoes, and all these things, are an unsound basis of trade, and 
that this country will learn by sad experience that until we revert to an 
honest system of paying for what we get as we get it our trade will not 
rive, 

It would not be fair to ask the Government to impose differential duties 
Let the shipowners ask for a committee of inquiry, and a good report 
from that committee would have more weight than any deputations or 
memorials, 


At a mecting of the friends of the Worcester School of Design, on 
Monday, the secretary reported a continuous increase in the numbers of 
the pupils attending the School of Design; and mentioned that the 
teaching of drawing had so far extended itself that it had made its way 
into five parochial schools belonging to the city, and also into the railway 
school, A letter was also read addressed to the secretary by the Com- 
mittee of Council, expressive of their especial satisfaction with the state 
of the schools as reported by the Government Inspector. Lord Ward, 
Sir E. Lechmere, the Reverend Canon Wood, and the Mayor of Worces-- 
ter, addressed the meeting. 

The Bishop of Manchester took the chair at the inauguration of the 
Droylsden Educational Institute on Saturday, and gave the audience 
who assembled to hear his speech much good advice on the desirability 
of thoroughness in their reading. 

Frome has now its mechanics’ institution—a lecture hall and reading 
The i Last week they were opened in the age of all parties. 

e Marquis of Bath occupied the chair, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 


the Reverend W. E, Bennett, and Major Boyle were among those pre- 


On Tuesday, a meeting held in Sunderland, the , 
nthe chair, adopted its simple programme—manhood suffrage | 


In India | 


We cannot and ought not to attempt through the superiority of 


They find that the effect of the present navigation laws 
has been “‘ most pernicious to British shipping,” foreign nations “ having 
refused to reciprocate’; that, therefore, ** the time has arrived when our 


It is 


of in the annals of British commerce. I | 


ward Thynne, Mr. Donald Nicoll, Member for the borough, 


sent. The inaugwial discourse was spoken by the Reverend Sidney 
Godolphin Osborne. 





| William Parsons, a tradesman of Andover, left his home about ten o'clock 
| on Monday “to post a letter.’ His wife remarked that he put on an 

overcoat as if he Riad some further object in view. As he did not return 
soon, Mrs. Parsons betook herself to bed, thinking her good man had met 
with a friend. He had meta murderer, One of his own shopmen, walk- 
ing early on the Salisbury road, saw a body lying in a tield covered with 
hoar frost. It proved to be the body of Parsons. He had been beaten to 
death with a club, No money was taken from him, nor property of any 
kind, 

In a poaching affray near Beverley, one man has been killed and another 


it is feared, is mortally wounded. “The dead man was « keeper, the othe 
watcher, 


The fight began by the shooting of the poachers’ cog Righ 
men are in custody on the charge of murder. Que is severely wounded. 

A farmer named Birkett is now in Nottingham Gaol on a charge of shoot- 
ing a gamekeeper. Lirkett farmed his own frechold. ile shot and trapped 
game on his own ground. Some one sprung his traps and teok them awa) 
Two keepers were prosceuted and acquitted for the offence, KR 
Birkett met one of the keepers at night and aceused him of stealing 1 
traps. An altereation ensued, during which, by aceident as he sexys, 
shot the keeper dead. A Coroner's Jury have found a verdict of wilful 
murder against Birkett. 

Richard Taylor, a letter carrier at Halifax, foreman of the corporation 
fire brigade, and a teetotal advocate, has been sent to York Gaol on a charge 
of stealing letters. } 








A good deal of property was fou dat his house. He 
was detected by stratagem. 
‘ si » 
SCOTLAND. 
MR. BOUVERIE AT KILMARNOCh, 

Mr. Bouverie, the member for the Kilmarnock burghs addressed his 
constituents on the 18th. As usual he reviewed the past and made 

| some reference to the future on three topics of great terest 

India, the currency laws, and reform. What le had to say 

India is striking but despondent— 

“ The practical result of our proceedings in Parliament is, that we have 
spent a great portion of time during last session in considering how India 
was to be best governed. That isa problem of the greatest difliculty, which 

scareely admits, in the cireumstances, of a satisfactory solution, t 
have been the appliances we have had hitherto to control aud govern this 
vast extent of territory? Why, there have been something like 900 paid 
civil servants, and something like 30,000 European troops, offieered by 

| about 5000 or 6000 European otticers, These are the wi PI 
| have had to govern that country, and it would have been impossible to 
have done it with the success which we have hitherto done without the 
immense moral superiority which our habits, character, and religion, give 
us over the races in India. That superiority we still possess; but it is ob- 
vious from the result of the mutiny, that for the present at legst we must 
have a larger European Power than hitherto to control that people. Our 
occupation of India must simply be a military one. I believe at the pre- 
sent there are something like 100,000 of our troops in India. The ordinary 
calculation with reference to the waste of European troops in India I be- 
lieve is annually that 10 per cent, are disabled by death, disease, or age ; 
therefore, it is easy to calculate that to keep up an army of 100,000 men— 
setting apart all question of replacing old regiments by fresh ones—we 
must be constantly sending, every year, a supply of 10,000 soldiers, which 
our people, I think, will not be prepared to do. On that ground, apart 
from the consideration of the climate, 1 do not think we can contemplate 
retaining our possession of that vast dominion for an indctinite time.” 

Hlis views of the currency laws are more definite. Commercial tem- 
pests occur every ten or twelve years, 

**Now, this question of commercial crisis is conn 
about which more nonsense has been written and spoken, and a greater 
amount of practical blundering committed, than on any subject that has 
| ever occupied the attention of the Legislature—1I mean the curr 
| tion, or the laws that relate to money, which is the ordinary medi 

change in this country, and the standard of value. No doubt it is an in- 
| tricate and coniplicated question. Now, 1 do not think it is in the power 
| of Government to prevent the reeurrence of such disasters, and certainly it 

was not the way to accomplish this by putting restrictions on banks. Of 
course, if bankers act recklessly, locking up their money in sehen hat do 
not pay, then, of course, like all other imprudent people, they must suffer, 
and their shareholders be brought to ruin. You have seen an cxample of 
| this in Glasgow ; but no direct laws could make the managers of su 
| prudent in their advances to commercial concerns ; so that it is inevitable, 
when a commercial storm comes, that disastrous events must foll: Now, 
holding these views—not new on my part—TI shall resist any prope 
to put further restrictions upon the banking operations of this country. 
believe it was a great evil, the restriction of 1815." (Cheers.) 

After reviewing the change of Ministry and declaring total want of 
confidence in the Derby Government, which if it dared would be as Tory 
as ever, Mr. Bouverie had his say on reform, 

Neither himself or his constituents necd to be convinced ef the 
dience of Parliamentary Reform; they have all b 
long time. Now, one important aud main part of any future 
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Reform Bill 
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must be an extension of the franchise. o bill without including that will 
deserve the name of reform; for all know that there ave large classes of 
| people in this country who are quite competent to use the sufirage and who 
ought to have it. If Lord Derby proposes a measure that will enfran his 
these masses, he will have Mr. Bouverie’s hearty support—for he is very 
strongly in favour of granting political liberty to ail classes. But he is 


against settling the matter entirely by population. He does not know that 
it would be for the advantage of the kingdom if London, with its population 
equal to that of Scotland, returned as many members as the litter does ; 
nor does he think that it would be advantageous to the Kilmarn 
if Glasgow, with her 400,000 inhabitants, were permittes 
peculiar habits and pursuits and feelings by ten times as many as them- 
selves. Then, let them look at the allotment of representatives to Ireland, 
the country that gives the smallest number of members to population. 
Now, if they had recourse to population for deciding the number of mem- 
bers, they must at once grant fifty additional to Ireland. Hey ed the 
| Irish members, but he did not know nor did he think they were prepared to 
say that the Irish element should be increased so much. ‘ : 
The meeting expressed confidence in Mr. Bouveric and thanked him 
for “his trouble and kindness in representing them so long.” 
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DR. GUTHRIE AND THE SEPOYs. 

At the meeting of the India Christian Association in Edinburgh last 
week, the Reverend Dr. Guthrie was one of the speakers, and in the 
course of his harangue he astonished the audience by this outburst— 
| “I have read the history of our colonial possessions, and I say that, with 
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some bright exceptions, it is a black and bloody history. 
to India, as well as to other of our colonies, I feel that the way in which we 
have made our conquests has often been of a most unjustifiable character ; and 
Isay before this meeting, and I'll say it anywhere, that had I been an 
Indian, and had I been in India, I would have fought on the side of those 
you call the mutineers. I would have fought for my country—I would 
ave fought for all its liberties—I would have fought for my native land— 
T would have fought for my faith ; and the very reason why I honour Wal- 
lace and Bruce for repelling the foot of a foreign foe from Scotland would 
have led me, had I been there, to take the side of the natives.” 


Mr. Bright is in great request. is leadership among a certain sec- 
tion of reformers is evidently accepted. The leaders of the Radical party 
in Edinburgh have resolyed to hold a public meeting there on the Re- 
form question in the course of next month, and Mr. Bright has been 
asked to attend. In reply to the invitation addressed to him, the honour- 
able gentleman states that he will not be able to attend any meeting in 
Edinburgh before the Manchester mecting on the 10th. It is under- 
stood that he will visit Edinburgh on the 15th December. The Edin- 
burgh Committee have adopted the London Reform Committee's prin- 
ciples of rateable franchise, the ballot, approximate equalization of con- 
stituencics, and triennial Parliaments, and have added a fifth point to 
their charter- —namely, additional members for Scotland. 


IRELAND. 
Lord-Licutenant has applied the Peace Preservation Act to the 
‘andonagh in Queen’s County, the scene of Mr. Ely’s 

sin is still at large; but the police are said to be 

Coote has pledged himself to visit with imme- 
tate, and the infliction of the severest punish- 
and eve ry case where it mz y be 
i ther harboured or suece 
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shot. He ‘forward tenant on the venerable baronet’s estates 
shall countenance } bed cr questionable character, be they 
members of his own family or otherwi his tenure becomes forfeited, 
and he must seek so other more congenial locality. Dr. Walsh, Ro- 
man Catholi shop of Kilkenny preached on Sunday a sermon against 
secret socictics in the catl il of that town, The report of Mr. Gason’ 
murder turn to be a wicked joke perpetrated by that person him- 
self. This practi 1j koris a Justice of the Peace! 

Incendiary fires in the Irish farmsteads keep pace with the assassina- 
tions. Three have recently occurred. 

Lord Chenecel Vapi 1 judgr oY in the O'Ma 
cast I le an order, ng t! | t if September 
which |} vied Jane Lo 1 the ardian of the minors ; 
directed be educ 1 as Prot ts, : to be given up into the 
custody Robins umd finally referred it to the Maste r of the 





wrt upon the best mo 





Court to inquire 


| of carrying out the order. 
The three female orph j 















1 children of the late John O’ Malley were, in pur- 
suance of the Lord Chanecell order live ip to their aunt, Mrs. Jane 
Robinson, on } ! ist. They wer the t if the Sisters of Merey 
and the priests « ¢ district of Tuam. ‘ 

A riot rred in Westmeath and Kin 
lowered the 3 lL red d the } rs of 
railway through tl! counties, In reve 
labour: | uul the works were susnended. 

> . js P 
foreiqn aud Colontal. 

Fraure.—Count de Montalembert was tricd on Wedn« day before 
the Tribunal of Correctional Polis 1d sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment ond a fine of } frances. Dunoil, the gérant of the Cor- 
respondent was, at the same time sentenced to one month’s imprison- 
ment and one thousand fi of fir 

A correspondent of the Daily Ners, havi had the good fortune to 
obtain a ticket of admission, has graphically described the exciting 
important scenc. The scene of this trial is a room about the size of a 
Viee-Chanceller’s Court in Lincoln's Inn, caleulated to hold 200 persons. 
Count Montelembert had ten tickets for his frienés. ‘Twenty junior 
members of the bar were admitted by ballot. ‘The Countess de Monta- 


lembert and a few ladies were present. ‘There were a few diplomatists, 





and many friends of the Count. Three or four persons got in without 

tickets. At twelve Montslembert entered, accompanied by the Duke 

de Broglie aud M. Odillon Barrot He sat between his counsel, M. 

Berryer, d the 1 of Douniol, M. Dufaure. There were four 
OS « | nd a great n as spectators. 






Judg 





need by 


The | nan M. President Berthelin warning the 
auditory that no marks of approbation uld be permitted—a warning 
which it will be seen in the sequel wes not attented to. He then called on 
the defendant Vouniol, who, in answer to the interrogatories put to him, 
said merely that mdant ; that 


he was the responsible editer of the ( 











M. de Moutalembert’s article was published without his seeing it, during 
his absen he having full confidence in the persons left to conduct the 
journal; and that he had no observations to offer. 

**M. de Montalembert, on being ed the usual preliminary questions, 
said that his name was Charles (he did not mention his English Christian 
name of Forbes), that he was f wrty-cight years of age, an ex-Peer of France, 
and a member of the French Academy, and that he was born in Paris. (It 


in some recent biographies that he was bern in London.) 
ll the questions put to him with the greatest frankness and 





has been ( 
He answered a 
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import of 
that he adn 
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‘ 7 Froid, never for a moment shrinking from the respon- 
thing he had said in his article, and never failing to detect the 
insidi gesti by the President. He admitted 
ithe present political institutions of England, and regretted 
1d lost them ; but he denied that he had * attacked’ French 
i ny sense forbidden by the law. He admitted that when he 
spoke of his joy at a temporary escape in England from ‘ pestiferous miasma 
and corrupt atinosphere,’ he alluded to miasma and atmosphere in France, but 
he totally denied that he meant to say that he and his friends alone were 
honest men, and that the eight millions of Frenchmen who had voted for 
the Emperor were cowards. When asked whether he should not think it an 
insult to say to any one in a drawingroom that ‘ their ideas of happiness and 
honour were very different,’ he said, ‘ Yes, if I said so to a person’s face ; but 
when I say so of a class of persons whom I do not expressly designate, 1 do 
not transcend the limits which have always been permitted,’ Ie denied 
that the fair construction of his expression about a ‘Government of an ante- 
Chamber’ applied to the Emperor. He had denounced in a general way 
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And in reference | flatterers and sycophants, of whom there were as many now as there had 
| been in all time. 


fe had particularly denounced those flatterers who had 


been the obsequious followers of every dynasty. With regard to his having 


| said that the press was ‘ gagged,’ that was a mere statement of an unde. 


| niable fact. Not only were there legal warnings, but it was 





fact e ’ notorious that 
only within the last two days the journals of Paris had received an order 
altogether extra-legal, commanding them to abstain from comment upon 
certain subjects. 

“The Procureur Imperial, M. Cordouen, then pronounced his requisitoire 
or speech, for the prosecution. i M. Chaix 





It was weak beyond description, 


| d’Estange, the ‘ Procureur-General Imperial,’ who sat half hidden behind 


one of the judge’s chairs, looked vexed beyond measure at the poor exhijbj. 
tion which his inferior officer made. Etiquette prevented him from speak. 
ing himself, as he belongs to a superior court. M. Cordouen, fee}. 
ing probably that he had very little to stand upon in regard to the 
specific passages of the article in the Correspoudant, on which his 
indictment was founded, relied especially upon the general spirit of the 
writing considered as a whole. He accused M. de Montalembert of having 
yraised England for the express purpose of disparaging France by contrast. 
Gestiien. he said, had their good qualities and their faults, but one 
merit they had incontestably—they always spoke well of their country, 
No Englishman would have been capable of drawing any such contrast to 
the disparagement of his own country as M. de Montalembert had done, 
He indulged in a few commonplaces about parliamentary government 


| having broken down in France, the immense popularity of the Emperor, 
| and the necessity of a strong government. 


En 





and, he said, could support 





| liberty, because her dynasty was founded nearly two hundred years ago, 


on | 


| tion of that constitution ; and when, in 1849, the form of 


| quently in 1852, another law was passed to meet the circum 


| noxious. He concluded by a brilliant and impassioned peroration, 


| ‘Bravo’ burst forth from the lower end of the court. The 1 
| the police te turn out any one who had joined in the mani 





whereas that of France was only sixty years old. No young dynasty had 
ever been so liberal, so moderate, so indulgent, as that of Napoleon I], 
Ife cited laws of William III. against the press, which he said remained in 
force in England till 1771, and which were move severe than any now in 
Franee. The manifest inference from this part of his argument was that 
France must wait 150 years or more before she would be fit for free institu. 
tions. France, although not parliamentary, had representative inetitu- 
tions, which constituted a free government. He concluded by apostro- 
phising M. de Montalembert as a man having lost the feelings of a French. 
man, and said, repeating the expression th times, * You have laid Eng- 
land prostrate at the feet of 1 you have struck France in the face; 
yes, struck her in the faee—unworthily struck her in the face.’ ” 

‘*M. Berryer, on rising, said that no one could have so well answered the 
charge made against M. de Montalembert as M. de Montalembert himself: 
but that he had promised not to speak, and to confide his defence to his 
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counsel, because they were persuaded that the law was altogether on their 
side. He described the prosecution as ‘unjust, unfounded, ill-advised, 
and, he was going to say—rash.’ Tle desired to accept the proposition of 
the Procureur Imperial, that M. de Montalembert’s article must be judged 
of asa whole, and not from miserable details, and the strained interpres 


tation of here and there a strong expression dr 
vacious writer. The spirit of the article was not an attack 
French, but a genuine admiration of English ! institution 
hearing a splendid debate in the English Parliament on 
questions which ever occupied a deliberative assembly. 
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y. Hel 
a most eloquent culogium onthe conduct of the English Parli: 
tion on the oceasion of Lord Ellenborough’s resi i 
answer to Lord Canning’s despatch, and said that M. de Montalem 
at twenty-one had made a brilliant defence of himself in the ( 
Peers for having founded a free school with Abbé Lacordaire—M. ¢ 
lembert, whose whole life had been passed in parliar tar 
igion and liberty, as he understood them, must naturally 
ret to institutions which France had but very recently lost. OnM. 
ing that to affirm that France did not now possess liberty was not 

‘k upon the government, but merely the assertion of a notorious and 
undeniable fact, he was interrupted by the President, who said— Maitre 
Berryer, the defence is free, as you have seen; but you are now going too 
far, you are repeating at the bur the very offence with which M. de Monta- 
lembert stands charged; and that cannot be permitted.’ : 

““M. Berryer, with a gesture of eloquent astonishment, continued— 
* Must I then throw up my brief? Have I lost my reason and conseience: 
Do I understand what the court m¢ > Can it be that a counsel is to be 
construed as attacking the Government bee » will not that black 
is white? Why, it is the boast of the Government that it has bartered 
liberty for order—and it has done so, it says, with the consent of the 
French people ; and that I am not here to deny. Yes, France has repu- 
diated her own liberty. That is a fact which some people may and others 
may not regret; but ‘it is not rational to hold it an otfefce in any one to 
state the simple fact that liberty does not now exist.’ M. Berryer then 
examined in detail the different’ heads of the accusation, and argued that 
no one of them was borne out by any passage in the article. With regard 
to M. de Montalembert’s severe remarks upon servile flatterers and hangers- 
on of ante-cl it was no attack upon the present Government, but 
upon a class of men who existed under all governments, He and his imme- 
diate friends were men who had taken leave of ambition, and refused offered 
honours; but if he were in the habit of frequenting the ante-chambers ol 
palaces he was sure that he should tind in them now the same faces which 
he remembered years ago among the fawning adulators of former govem- 
ments. Coming to the most important count in the indictment, that of an 
attack on ‘the rights of the Emperor under the constitution and the prin 
ciple of universal suffrage,’ he would preve to demonstration, that —_ 
was no scrap of law to support it. This accusation was entirely base 
upon a law of 1849, passed to protect from attac ks and insults the constitu- 
tion of the Republic with a President for four years. How could that law be 
applicable to the empire? Would it be replied, by analogy? ‘This was his 
answer. In 1819 a law couched in somewhat similar language was passe? 
to protect the charter of the restoration granted by Louis XVIIL. of his 80 
vereign will and mere motion by virtue of ‘his rights by birth.’ Lous 
XVILL. swore to maintain this charter, and he kept his oath. (Laughter 
When the revolution of 1830 took place, it neve 
occurred to any lawyer or statesman that the law of 1819, made for a chat 
ter so granted by a King by right of birth, could be applicable to the rf 
stitutional monarchy of the Roi des Francais, and accordingly Louis Phi- 
lippe’s government passed a new law to a similar efiect. gain, im 1846, 
when we had a single sovereign assembly, a law was passed for the protee- 
: government Was 
as it was subse 
ance. If the 


— government had neglected to renew that law it was their own oe 
yut that was no reason why they should dispense with all law, and, acting 
upon purely arbitrary principles, condemn a man merely because 
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could find him, and threatened to clear the court if the outrage show 
repeated, M. Villemain, the perpetual Secretary of the Academy, appte* 
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. ° ¥ - = . wenger 
M. Berryer, and squeezing his hand said, * You were never in your life finer, 
either at the bar or in the tribune.’ ”’ 


The Court now rose for a short space. When the judges resumed 


5 





their seats, M. Cordoven replied to M. Berryer in vague and declama- | 


terms. Then M. Dufaure replicd upon the whole case. 

«The Procureur Imperial seemed to think that reading here and there a 
passage from the article in a most cursory way was a sufticient formality to 
ustify a condemnation, without pointing out, as he was bound to do, the 
see ular passages Which fell within the seope of the laws referred to in 
them. Ifthe Procureur had read the article carefully he would have seen 
that the leading idea of it was to defend the religious poliey of the Corre- 
spondant against that of the Univers and legitimist journals, who decried 
the En rlish alliance and extolled the cut-throats of Cawnpore and Lu k- 

w, M. de Montalembert had replied to four furious articles of the Univers 
which had appeared but a short time before the number of the Correspondent 
now in question. He denounced the ultramontane and retrograde policy 
of the Univers with burning indignation, and said that the Correspondant 
defended rational religion such as it had been understood by all the noblest 
and best men in France for ages against journals who gloried in the mas- 


sacre of St. Bartholomew, and justified the revocation of the Edict of 


Nantes. As an instance of the little thought which the Procureur Imperial 
had bestowed upon the case, he said that the charge of M. de Montalembert 


having alluded to the Emperor when he talked of a‘ government of an 
ante-chamber,’ refuted itself. If ever there was a man whose habits were 


self-reliant and solitary, it was the Emperor. That he might say of him, 
without being wanting in proper respect. The Emperor was wont to decide 
most im rtant questions without taking much counsel, and often quite 
against t e opinions of those nearest to him. _ His former ministers (turn- 
ing towards M. Odillon Barrot) ean tell us a little about this. M. Dufaure 
recapitulated and reinforced with crushing logic the arguments of M. Ber- 
ryer, showing that the law of 1849 could not be applicable to the present 
imperial constitution. It would be a strange thing, he said, if M. de Mon- 
talembert were to be condemned for having lamented the loss of liberty of 
the press, liberty of the tribune, &c., under a law passed for the express 
of protecting those very institutions from attacks. He referred 
with humour to the capricious nature of universal suffrage, which in the 
course of a very few years had sanctioned « republie with a sovereign 
chamber, a republic with a chamber and a president for four years with con- 
eurrent powers, a modified republic with a president for ten years, and 
finally the present empire. If to regret some of the results of universal 
suffrage was to be construed as an attack up its principles, there were 
few men in France who had not attacked it within a very short time. He 
read a passage from Montesquieu narrating that, when receiving the hos- 
pitality of a foreign country, he felt a peculiar interest in and regard for th 
ple and institutions of that country. M. de Montalembert had been 
actuated by the same sentiment when in England. As 
which had been much objeeted to, that France was in leading-strings 
(tutelle), the same thing had been said with regret over and over again by 
many eminent men. On this subject M. Dufaure read a passage froma 
speech lately pronounced by Prince Napoleon at Limoges, in which, speak- 
ing in favour of decentralisation, he used that very word /fe//e, and re- 
gretted that there was so nauch of it in France. He further observed that 
there was not a word in the article contrary to the Emperor's policy as re- 
gards England. (flis regret that there was not a greater appr 
larity in the institutions of the two countries only showed that he wished to 
see the alliance established on a lasting basis. So far from his being anti- 
French, he showed his love for his eountry, and paid a compliment to his 
countrymen, when he expressed his belief that Pranee was worthy to enjoy 
light, liberty, and freedom.” 

The Judges deliberated for an hour on thy 
reasons duly set forth, they passed the sentence rv 

The Univers has reccived a notice that it will not in future be allowed 
to write on the Mortara affair. When the notice was received M. Veuil- 
lot said he had an article already in type and could not suppress it. The 
article appeared. Now all the other papers had been warned off the same 
ground. The next morning the Siéc/e replied to the Uxirers, determined, 
as it said to have the last word. 

“Since the Univers thus continues the war, the Government cannot have 
two weights and two measures, and we are not aware M. Veuillot possesses 
any other privileges than those of a poltroon who insults. The Government, 
which has inseribed at the head of its constitution the principles of 1789, 
will permit those who defend the French revolution, the civil code, liberty 
of conscience, and the liberties of the Gallican church, not te bend the head 
before the inquisitors and insulters of all that France has produced great and 
honourabie in the course of the last century.” 

The immediate cause of the “ friendly warning is said to have been 
this—The Jewish consistory of Paris had complained to M. Kouland, th 
Minister of Public Worship, of the outrageous attacks of the Uu/rers, 
and this complaint led to the question being brought before the council of 
ministers. There Prince Napoleon took the opportunity of expressing an 
opinion in favour of the liberty of the press, and begged M. Delangle not 
to give any warning to the Univers, M. Delangle promised that he 
would not. “But,” said the Prince, “I hope you will not warn the 
journal which answers the Univers.” <A like promise was given. The 
next day to make everything pleasant, the minister resolved to put all 
the journals on an equal footing. 

It is understood the prohibition applies to all re ligious articles 
this the Paris correspondent of the Times remarks— 

“The press is rapidly approaching the complete quiectism of Figaro’s 
Journal Inutile, and, like it, may not even then escape suppression. 
*Pourvu que je ne parle pas en mes écrits ni de l'autorité, vi de enlte, 
ni de la politique, ni de la morale, ni des gens en place, ni des corps 
en crédit, ni de l’Opéra, ni des autres spectacles, ni de personne qui 
tienne 4 quelque chose, je puis tout imprimer librement, sous l’in- 
spection de deux ou trois censeurs.’ It 1s diffieult to point out any 
one of the above topics which can now be treated. Authority >—Out of the 
question. Morals >—Why there are few of the great personages of the day 
who would not interpret the praise of morality as the bitterest censure on 
themselves—witness M. de front dembert’s case. People in office ?—Not 
even by implication, as the Rérue des Deus Mondes and others can tell. 
Of great bodies in credit>—The “ great bodies” do not, I suppose, mean 

e sun, moon, planets, or fixed stars, or anything else than the Senate, 
Legislative Body, and Council of State. 

em are made public ; of course censure is not to be thought of. Of the 

era and other theatrical representations >—Matters may come to that 
point before long. ‘I'he Opera and certain other theatres are subsidized by 
Government, are under the control of the Minister of State, and may, I 
Suppose, be officially protected from criticism. So that you see Figaro’s 
Programme wants but little to be complete.” 
J A letter from Compiégne dated the 18th November, from some Court 
Newsman, throws a little light upon the doings there. 
The representation given last evening at the Palace by the performers of 
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the Théatre Francais was a most brilliant one. The pieces given were La 
cunesse de Henvi IV. and Les Deux Ménages, both of which were admir- 
ably played. Their Majesties frequently gave the signal for applause, and 
at the close of the performance the artistes were recalled amid loud plaudits, 
Among the personages present were the Princess Mathilde, Lord and Lad 

Clarendon, Lord and Lady Palmerston, the Marquis of Hertford, Lord an 

Lady Cowley, Lord and Lady Alfred Paget, Marshal Vaillant, Count 
and Countess Walewski, Baron de Rothschild, M. Fould, M. and Madame 


| Rouher, the Duke and Duchess de Bassano, the Marquis and Marquise de 


| renounce a// those traditions which are the foundation 


Lhe proceedings of neither of | 


Cadore, Baron de Talleyrand, General Bougenel, the Countess de la Bee 
doyere, the Baroness de Pierre, Baron d’Offremont, &c. Several of the 
principal functionaries of the department were also invited. A grand stage 
hunt was to have taken place on Tuesday, but the wetness of the weather 
prevented it; still their Majesties went to the place of rendezvous, in spite 
of the rain, but it was considered injudicious to let the dogs loose. e 
next day their Majesties and some of the guests went to visit the barrack 
of the Lancers of the Guard, and spent some time in the riding-school. 
The Emperor displayed great skill in striking, at full speed, objects with a 
lance, and Lord Palmerston, in spite of his years, proved himself a first- 
rate horseman. It is said that the Court will remain here until the 2d of 
December.”’ 

The Government, taking into consideration the present low price of 
corn after two abundant harvests, preceded by four years of scarcity, 
has determined to form a reserve by compelling the bakers in above 
160 towns to supply themselves with flour sufficient for their consump- 
tion for three months at least. The idea of storing a quantity of flour 
after an abundant harvest suflicient for a provision should the succeeding 
harvest be deficient is not new. Several Governments in France have 
endeavoured to carry it into execution, but without success. Louis XV. 
determined to form a granary of reserve, but to alimited extent. Stores 
were established at Corbeil tor the supply of Paris, and were kept cone 
stantly filled until the year 1789. In 1793 the Convention decreed the 
establishment of granaries in the chief town of every district in France, 
and voted 160,000,000 franes for the purchase of grain. But, as the 
Revolutionary Government could not supply the funds voted, the gra- 
naries were never established. Some stores, known under the name of 

ve de Paris, weve established under the Con ulate and th First Em- 

i special commission, which was carefully renewed 

and maintained under si ssive Governments till the year 1830. At 
that period the system was abandoned for various reasons, but since the 
year 1811 the principle of a commercial reserve of grain was established, 
according to which Government imposed no sacrifice on itself, but 


trade followed its 1 r course. 


pire, and intrusted to 











final elections for the Prussian Chamber have taken 


place this week Up to Wednesday it was known that of the 352 depu- 
ties, who have been elected, the following are at present known—94 
Liberals for the new Ministry, 19 old Conservative, 13 uncertain; total 
known, 126. Among these, Schwerin was three times, Baron Auerswald 
Staatsminister) four times, and Burgomaster Grabow three times elected, 


Tke Liberals ! behaved with the greatest moderation. The “men 
f'*48”’ have declined to come forward as candidates, but they have taken 


part in the elections to show their respect for authority. ‘The Feudalist 


party have serupled at no manoouvres, and have cried revolution and 
anarchy at each step. Unfortunately the Government has shown some 
alarm. Inan address from the Prince Regent of Prussia to the Ministry 


ate at the first sitting, his Royal Highness, after alluding to the 


ol 
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** It must be generally admitted that the welfare of the country and of the 
Crown are inseparable, and that the prosperity of both repose on solid and 
Conservative bases. ‘To recognize these wants, and to properly satisfy them is 
the sec wisdoin, and it isabove all things necessary t yavoid running 
intoextremes. In thisrespect the mission of the Government will not beaneasy 
one ; for a movement lias of late manifested itself in public life which may be 
in partexplained, but which, on the other hand, already shows traces of ideas 
unusually violent, and which must be opposed by acts as rational as they are 
legal aud energetic. Everything that is promised should be serupulously 
performed, without, however, refraining from ameliorations ; and everye 
thing not promised must be firmly opposed. Above all, it is necessary to 
bstain from the otyped phrase that the Government must indefinitely 
consent to the development of liberal ideas, from the apprehension that they 
may make their way in an underhand manner. When truth and legality 
are manifest in all’ the acts of the Government it is strong, because it is 
conscious of acting properly ; and that feeling gives it a right to energeti- 
illy resist all that is objectionable.” 

The Minister Flottwell followed up this by issuing a singular and al- 
most unintelligible menace to the Liberals. He remarked, that hopes 
and wishes had been expressed in the electoral meetings that could not 
be fulfilled, and he directed the attention of the authorities “ to the 
work of resisting by all legal means such erroneous opinions, and all ex- 
pectations which go beyond the just limits of a fair appreciation of the 
relations and requirements of the time.” Then followed this curious 
passage 

‘The ground taken up by the Government is that its business is not to 
of the greatness and 
on the contrarv, it is the resolve of the Government to 
isgestions to that effect ; i it is not disposed 

llow ition in any direction whatsoever.” 

Finding that this circular irritated the public mind and raised an oute 
cry that the Ministers were recurring to the old rgime, and were trying 
to coerce the Liberals alone, the Minister caused another circular issue 
seven days earlier to be published. In this he say 

“The employes of Government, in the discharge of such duties as the 
approaching election imposes upon them, will take care to abs ain entirely 
from all cneouragement of extreme or exclusive political tendencies, Ac- 
cordingly, I request the country magistrates and the clerks of the poll to 
give their best attention to this order, and to inform me immediately of any 
infringement of it.”’ : 

This is held to be directed against the Kreuz party; its publication at 
the eleventh hour did not efface the impression made by the circular 
which first saw the light. 


Mrumark.—The Danish Government has addressed a long circular 
toits residents abroad recounting with great minuteness the steps in the 
negotiation between itself and the German diet respecting Holstein and 
Lanenberg. ‘The details extend over several years and are very com- 
plicated. The Diet is represented as aggressive and encroaching in its 
policy ; the Danish Government as yielding and conciliatory. The non- 
German European powers have not given any support to Denmark. The 
King, conforming to the reiterated councils of his non-German allies, de- 


ret of State \ 





strength of Prussia ; 
oppose all endeavours and st 
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clares that he has now “ satisfied every demand in support of which the 
federal law has been invoked.” 

* The King’s Government indulges the hope that the German Confedera- 
tion will appreciate this conduct, and will contribute, on its side, towards a 

cific solution of a difference which has been too prolonged, and which was 

angerous for their mutual interests. He cherishes this hope all the more 
that it is impossible for him to make any further advance in the way of con- 
cession. If, then, contrary to all expectation, the Confederation is about to 
put forth fresh demands of still greater moment—if it resolve on steps which 
would prejudice the sovereign authority belonging to the King as member of 
the Confederation—and, stil! more, if it is going to prejudice the independ- 
ence which belongs to him as Severeign of the Danish monarchy, it would 
become the imperative duty of every Danish Government to oppose such a 
violation of the rights of the monarchy with a resolution all the greater that 
it could count on the devoted and energetic cobperation of the nation, and 
om the sympathies of the Powers that have shown their lively and constant 
interest for a free and independent Danish monarchy.” 

Grerre.—The Greek Chambers were opened on the 11th November. 

here was no Royal speech, as the Ministers were disinclined to risk a 
conflict with the Senate which had prepared to oppose them on the dis- 
cussion of an address. 

@united States.—The Persia arrived at Liverpool on Sunday with 
advices from New York to the 16th. 

The elections for the state of New York have gone against Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s administration. In fact, the whole of the Free states are for 
once united in opposition, although that opposition is far from being a 
consistent whole. In 18 states the numbers are 36 for and 111 against 
Mr. Buchanan. In 1856 they were 66 to 86 respectively. Mr. Douglas 
having carried Illinois against the Republicans it is thought that he will 
be accepted by the South as their champion in 1860. The speeches 
which have been delivered contain some remarkable statements. Hitherto 
the Republicans have mainly sought to prevent the extension of slavery. 
But Mr. Seward has now declared that in reality the contest was carried 
on between the rival systems of slave labour and free labour, and that it 
would end, not with cooping up slavery within its present limits, but in 
its extirpation everywhere. Senator Hammond, ef South Carolina, 
formerly Governor of the State, and one of the most prominent and in- 
fluential members of “the chivalry,” made a speech the other day upon 
Douglas and his doings, which has excited a great deal of attention, in- 
asmuch as it is looked upon as the Southern programme of operations 
during the next electioncering campaign. In it he acknowledges with- 
out reserve, that as far as the propagation of their rival systems is con- 
cerned, the North has unmistakeably triumphed, and that it is no use for 
the South to contend against it in the manufacture of new States any 
longer ; that the predominance of the free States in the Senate is hence- 
forth a fixed fact ; that the slave-trade cannet be revived, and that the 
South must henceforward content itself with the simple assertion of its 
rights under the constitution. 

White, one of the contractors anxious to secure the Nicaragua route, 
is represented as having been busy at Washington, as being in alliance 
with Walker, and as facilitating the transport of filibusters to the San 
Juan. Henningsen has also been at Washington. Senor Yrissari, a 
Nicaraguan, is said to be deep in the plot, and to give passports to the 
filibusters. ‘The American journals seem to expect some corp from the 
administration. 

A curious paragraph has been cut from the Californian journals, 

1s— 

* The Fraser River excitement was fully played out. The steamer Cortes, 
which left San Francisco on the 9th, took out only twenty passengers, and 
steamers were returning daily, loaded down with disheartened and destitute 
miners. The whole amount of Fraser River gold dust deposited in the San 
Francisco mint up to October 1 was valued at only about 57,000 dollars. A 
fire broke out at Jamestown on the night of the 6th, which destroyed twenty- 
seven buildings. ‘Total loss 250,000 dollars. Business generally had been 
= at San Francisco since the departure of the last steamer, but the 

emand for goods from the interior was about as full as usual at this 
season,” 


It is 


Piscellanvoans. 


The Gazette of Tuesday contains an announcement of the Houschold 
of the Prince of Wales. Colonel the Honourable Robert Bruce is ap- 

inted Governor; Brevet-Major Robert Lindsay, Scots Fusilier Guards, 

revet-Major Charles Teesdale, C.B., Royal Artillery, and Captain 
George Henry Grey, Rifle Brigade, are appointed Equerries. Lord 
Valletort, Captain in the Cornwall Rangers Militia, is extra Equerry. 

Mr. Horatio Waddington has been appointed a Commissioner under 
the University of Cambridge «Reform Act, in the room of the late Dr. 
George Peacock, Dean of Ely. 


On Tuesday the Morning Post announced the recal of Lord Napier 
from his mission at Washington, remarking that ‘ the cause assigned is 
his Lordship’s tendency to faveur the Monroe doctrine.” Whereupon 
the Globe said— 

“We have authority for aftirming that the statement of our contempo- 
rary is incorrect. Lord Napier is about to be removed from Washington to 
represent her Majesty at a European Court, but the change is one in the 
regular course of diplomatic promotion, and arises from no dissatisfaction on 
the part of the Government with his conduct or opinions in the United 
States.” 

Another statement of the Tost that Mr. Lyons, [now Lord Lyons] our 
Minister at Florence, would succeed Lord Napier is understood to be well 
founded. The Daily News states that Lord Napier goes to Berlin; but 
there is reason to doubt this. 


The birthday of the Princess Frederick William was kept on Sunday with 
much rejoicing at Berlin. The Prince of Wales was present. The Prince 
and Princess had on the previous day taken possession of their new palace. 

The Canadian News, an “ undoubted authority,” asserts that “ one of the 
young Princes ’’ will shortly go to Canada. 

The Bishop of London will resume his usual Tuesday levées for the clergy 
at London House, St. James’s Square, on and after Tuesday, the 30th inst. ; 
hours eleven till two o'clock. 

The Earl and Countess of Clarendon and Lady Constance Villiers arrived 
at their residence in Grosvenor Crescent on Saturday evening from visiting 
the Emperor and Empress of the French, and left town on Tuesday for the 
Grove, near Watford, 








——— 

Accounts from Naples of the 20th, state that Lord Stratford de Redelith 
remained on board the frigate while he wasin that roadstead, and continued 
his journey to Rome without visiting the King. 

It is rumoured, and we have reason to believe not without foundati 
that Count Bernstorff will, before long, quit his post as Minister of re 
Court of Berlin. The Prussian Ministers at Paris and Vienna are it . 
said, also to be superseded. It is also stated, that Count Kiclmansegee = 
has for many years past ably discharged the functions of Minister of the 
Court of Hanover in London, is on the eve of being recalled from his dj | : 
mutic duties.— Zimes, _ 
Mr. Edward Ellice, M.P., arrived at his house in Arlington Street fron 
America, on Sunday evening, in excellent health. — 

The New York Times piteously complains that Mr. Washington Irving 
is seviously interrupted in his labours on the concluding volume of his 
** Life of Washington,” by invasions of stray-tourists and inquisitive noto. 
riety-hunters. The poor man cannot even walk in his garden w ithout lia. 
bility to this kind of annoyance. * 

The Ladies Luey and Harriet Bridgeman are progressing as favourably as 
the severe nature of their injuries admits of, and strong hopes are enter 
tained of the recovery of both the sutierers. The Earl of Bradford and Lord 
Newport ure slightly injured in the hands, but well in health. Lady New. 
port is uninjured, j 

Mr. Sergeant Wells of the Norfolk Circuit, has accepted the appointment 
of Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, vacated by the retire. 
ment of Sir Arthur Buller. Mr. Sergeant Wells is well known as having 
a large Parliamentary business, and also considerable business on his 
circuit, 








Edmund Lyons, first Lord Lyons, has not recovered from the il!ness 
which beset him in the autumn. He died on Wednesday at Arundel Castle 
in the 68th year of his age. Born in Hampshire, in 1790, he entered the Navy in 
1801 as a first class volunteer. As amidshipman he saw service while in his 
teens in the Mediterranean and the Dardanelles ; and in 1807 he sailed for the 
East Indies. In 1810 he was the first to seale the Castle of Belgica, and with 
a handful of men he wrested Fort Marrack from the Dutch by storm—taking 
with thirty-five men, a fort mounting fifty-nine guns and defended by 180 
soldiers. He obtained post rank in 1814, and then ceased to be employed 
for fourteen years. In 1828 he commanded the Blonde in the operations on 
the Greek coast, and afterwards cruised with his frigate in the Black Sea, 
She was the first British man-of-war that had entered those waters, In 
1835 Sir Edmund Lyons became a diplomatist, and resided at Athens as 

sritish Minister for thirteen years. He was afterwards sent to Berne and 
thence to Stockholm. In 1853 he took once more to the quarter-deck, and 
served with zeal and ability throughout the Crimean war. One incident in 
that war is thus described by the memeir writer of the Z/i7s— 

** A day or twoafter the battle of Balaclava Sir Edmund Lyons, on land- 
ing, learnt to his astonishment that orders had been issued to the Naval 
Brigade to embark as many guns as possible during the day, for Balaclava 
was to be evacuated at night,—of course, surrendering to the enemy the 
greater portion of the guns. On his own responsibility the Admiral at once 
on a stop to the execution of this order, and went in search of Lord Rag- 
an, who it appears, had come to the resolution of abandoning Balaclava in 
consequence of the opinion expressed by the engineers that after the loss 
of the redoubts in our rear, lately held ‘by the Turks, we ouglit to concen- 
trate our strength on the plateau. Taking Lord Raglan aside, Sir Edmund 
Lyons strongly opposed these views ; he pointed out that the advanced po- 
sition in the valley in front of which these redoubts were situated had been 
originally occupied, in accordance with the advice of those very officers, 
and in opposition to that of Sir Edmund, who had suggested at the time 
that they were covering too much ground ; he argued that, as the engineers 
had been mistaken once, they might be wrong again ; and he clenched his 
argument by saying that, whatever might be the value of his opinion in 
such a case, he was, at all events, entitled to pronounce an opinion as to 
the insufficiency of Kamiesch as a harbour for the allied armies; that this 
harbour was utterly inadequate ; and that the abandonment of Balaclava 
meant the evacuation of the Crimea in a week. After some conversation, 
Lord Raglan said, * Well you were right before, and this time I will act 
upon your advice.’ Sir Edmund obtained leave to countermand the orders 
which had been issued ; Balaklava was maintained as our base of operations 
and the army was saved from what might have proved an inglorious defeat, 
if not a terrible disaster.” : 

After the peace Sir Edmund became Lord Lyons. His family consisted 
of two sons and two daughters. One son, now Lord Lyons, is British 
Minister at Florence; the other son died of a wound received before Sebas- 
topol. The daughters are the Duchess of Norfolk, and the Baroness de 
Wurtzburg. 

M. Boulay (de la Meurthe) formerly Vice-President of the French Re- 
public, died on the 24th. He injured his leg in entering his carriage, and 
the wound mortified. 


A company has been formed at St. Petersburg for improving the dwellings 
of the working-classes of that capital. The Prince of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
is at its head, and it has the patronage of the Emperor. 

A Dublin morning paper states that it received a telegraphic message on 
Wednesday evening from Cork, in which it was declared that the Mayor had 
issued a formal prohibition against the lecture which Signor Gavazzi had 
announced for thac night. 

The efforts made by Sir James Brooke to obtain the protectorate of Eng- 
land for his colony at Sarawak have been watched with great concern from 
Holland. The Jndépendance of Brussels, of Saturday, states that the cabi- 
net of St. James's has notified to that of the Hague that it has decidedly re- 
pelled Sir James Brooke's offers. 
sunk 


The Floating Derrick Company have succeeded in raising a vessel 
: an¢ 


sometime since off Erith, thus removing an obstruction from the river 
saving the ship. 

The task of getting the Great Eastern ready for sca will commence pro- 
bably about the middle of next month, and to finish in every respect wu 
require five months from the day the work begins. In all pro aniiy, 
therefore, the Great Eastern will be filling up with coals and stores, al 
making ready for her first great trial trips, by Midsummer. ; 

The Board of Trade returns for the past month were issued this morning, 
and show a falling off in the declared value of our exportations of 716,992/., 
compared with the corresponding month of last year, and of 398, 154/. —_ 
pared with October, 1856. The reduction continues to be felt in, almo' 
every branch of production, except cotton and woollen goods, the shipments 
of the former to the East Indies still presenting an enormous — 
During the ten months of the current year they have amounted to 7,04 2,469". 
against 4,586,669/. in the same period of 1857, and 4,560,453/. in — 
Those to China during the past month show a decrease, but the total thus 
far for the year has been 1,437,159/. against 1,179,049/. 
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General d’Orgoni has embarked at Marseilles on the Australian mail 
oket on his way to Burmah. He proposes to pass by Ceylon, and at Ran- 
pe he will be met by the Burmese steamer Alon Prib, which, if there 


sould be water enough in the Irawaddy, wiil convey him to Ava. He is 
accompanied by two delegates of the company formed by him in France for 
trading in Burmese products, more particularly in silks, A short the ago 
General d’Orgoni, having solicite ? an interview with Lord Stanly, was re- 
ceived by his lordship at the India House. On this oe :asion the general 
stated that several persons, mistaken for him, had recent!y been arresied by 


the English authorities in India, that he wished to do away with the im- 

ression that he had ever been a ‘* systematic” enemy of the English, that 
he was now returning to Burmah with purely commercial views, and that 
he would be glad to receive Lord Stanley's assurance that he might cross 
English territory without being molested. Lord Stanley, it appears, 
thought it right to listen to all that the adventurous general had to suy, but 
without making him any reply whatever. The latter complains to his 








friends that all his assurances of his innocuous intentions, and all argu- 
ments tending to show that his own interest would prompt } to be 
friendly with the English, and that he could not if he would do any serious 


injury to English power in India, only drew from the aristocratic Fuglish 
Minister the stiff phrase twice repeated, Je wai rien de plus s dij 
[ have nothing more to say to you), he having said nothing to him what- 
ever during the whole course of the interview.—Daily News Paris Cor- 


cre 


respond nt, 


« What think you of our library? The attendance has reached 8000 per- 
sons a month—actually a larger number than that last year at the British 
Museum—96,000 to 93,000, This year also we are fortunate cnough to 
have a grant of 20,0007. to expend, and a wing is being added which gives 
an additional reading-room 90 feet long.” —Letter from Melbourne. 

M. Lain, professor of chemistry at the College of Resancon, has proved 
the presence, in considerable quantity, of arsenic in the wire from which 
pins are usually made, three or four serving to give a perceptible quantity 
in the common form, 

A young firmer, Pesty by name, well to do, and of good position, was 
recently arrested at Calais, as diligent readers may remember. What was 
his offence. Coveting a flock of 250 sheep he had followed and murdered 
the shepherd, ax he thought, and had appropriated the sheep. The man 
was, however, found half dead, and Pesty’s crime at once made known. 
Pesty was driven from home by his father, and captured by the police. 
What docs the law say to him? A Jury has found him guilty ** with ex- 
tenuating circumstances,’”” condemned him to hard labour for life, and 
ordered his estate to pay 6000 franes to the shepherd. 

The Suisse of Berne states that four young men belonging to the Cantou 
of Vaud have lost their lives in attempting to cross the Great St. Bernas 
on their way to Htaly, notwithstanding the urgent entreaties of their 
friends not to venture. They were caught, when half-way up to the 
mountain, in a violent snowstorm, and all perished. 











At the meeting of the Historie Soviety of Lancashire and Cheshire, held 
in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, on Thursday evening, the Reverend I. I. 
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had previously been discussed by public writers, has never assumed any but 
a theoretical shape; and we are enabled, on indisputable authority, to state 
that since the date of that d: spateh, on more than one oceasion, Sir John 

Young has expressed, in decided terms, his relinguishment of the idea which 
he had then suggested, but which subsequent retlectioa and experience had 
induced him to lay aside as wholly infeasible.” 

_In the mean time the “ mission” and the publication of Sir John 
Young's despatches have borne fruit in Athens. A letter from that eity, 
dated November 18, savs that excitement pervaded the diplomatic circles. 

** The King had sent for the Russian Ambassador, and a Cabinet Council 
was held, to take into consideration the relations of the Greeks of the Ionian 
Islands with their countrymen of the Continent, in conjunetion with the 
published despatches of Sir John Young, suggesting that the British Ge- 
vernment should retain only the islands of Corfu and Paxe. It seems to be 

gland withdraws from the 
other islands they will of necessity be auncxed to Greece. In order to con- 
ceili te the British Government it was proposed to modify the existing Min- 
istry, and to take in some Liberals known to be favourable to England and 
ce. The names mentioned for the new Cabinet 

are M, Dosios, Christides, The Russian Ambassador is said to favour 
this move on the part of the Court, as in point of fact the islands from which 















+ 


constitutional rale in Gr 








we should retire would, annexed to Greece, fall under Russian influence. 
[The writer then goes on to explain the state of public opinion in 
Greece.] The patriotie Grecks—all, in fact, beyond the atmosphere 


of the Court—say, ‘We do not wish to see Greece incorporate the 
Tonian Islands until we are free at home—until we see the Sovereign adopt 
ial and constitutional policy at home and abroad. 


Why, say the people, uld we desire to see the Ionians under the rule of a 
}; Sovereign and Court who are anything but Greek ?’ In fact, let us look at 
the condition of the Ionian Islands as compared with Continental Greece. 


| other pu 


Higgins presiding, Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith exhibited a considerable number | 


of articles from the seashore at Cheshire, chiefly found during the past 
year, including some valuable specimens of the bow, or lyre-shaped tibule, 
of the Romans, several of which still retain their brightly-coloured 





enamel pastes through the preserving action of the vegetable soil of the 
old Wirral forest, in which they have lain till washed out by the 
advancing tides. Among other curiosities was a circular brooch, quite re- 
cently found about half-tide. It is of silver filigree work, and contains 
cup-formed receptacles for coloured enamels, The scrolled design is clegant, | 





and the whole forms a very interesting specimen of the fourth contury 
workmanship, The coins comprised a silver denarius of the Emperor 
Hadrianus, A.p. 117-138; a silver penny of Ethelred IL. (the Unready), 


having on its reverse the Hand (of Providence) between the Greck letters | 


Alpha and Omega ; and silver pennies of Canute the Great, all being in an 
excellent state of preservation, 


POSTSCRIPT 
I S , 

Something like a manifesto of the intentions of the Ministry in res- 
pect to the Ionian Islands appears this morning in that eccentric but 
vecasional organ of the Government the Morning Herald. The style, it 
will be observed, is peculiar, rising above the jog-trot style of the 
Herald, but not quite jfree from un-English idioms and phrases. The 
Morning Herald so rarely throws light upon anything that we feel bound 
to transfer this natural curiosity to our columns, 

“ Nothing could have less foundation than the supposition that the late 
unauthorised publication of Sir John Young's despatches has developed or 
committed the policy of the Government, The project suggested by Sir 
John Young, in 1857, not only has never received the sanction of the 
Government, but is diametrically opposed to their views with regard to the 
Ionian Islands. ‘Lhe object of Mr. Gladstone’s mission was not to discover 
or recommend any plan for altering our relations with the islands, us 
established by the treaty of Paris. The stipulations of that treaty are pre- 
seribed to Mr. Gladstone as the boundaries of his attributions. While the 
a of such a man cannot but be grateful to the Lonians, it is left 
to him to ascertain how far consistently with our treaty duties and privi- 
leges, the machinery of our intercourse may be practically improved, with 
« due solicitude for the interests and liberties of the islands, and a neces- 
Sary regard to the dignity of the protecting Sovereign. 

“In placing the independent state of the Jonian Islands under the pro- 
tection of Great Britain, the Congress of Europe prescribed but few condi- 
tions. The relations between the protector and the protected were left to 
mutual agreement, and on this understanding those aie have hitherto 
deen conducted. It was by common consent that Sir Thomas Maitland’s 
constitution of 1817 was proposed and adopted. By the same means the 
modifications of Lord Seaton and Lord Grey were established in 1848 and 
1849. Whatever the merits or defects of these measures they were repug- 
nant neither to the spirit nor the letter of the Treaty of 1815. Any altera- 
tions or improvements, therefore, recommended by her Majesty's present 
advisers would be based on the same foundations and confined within the 
same dimensions. The suggestion contained in Sir John Young's despatch 
of 1857 transgressed the limits of the Treaty. 

“The annexation or distribution of the islands, as possessions of Great 
Britain, Greece, or any other state, would be a consideration beyond the 
competency of any Government or Governments to decide, Sucli a ques- 
tion could be settled only by a Congress of the Great Powers. 

“The Government of Great Britain have no intention of proposing any 
change necessitating such an appeal. We can confidently assert that Mr, 
Gladstone does not consider it within the scope of his mission to recommend 
in any shape alterations inconsistent with the strict letter of the treaty, and 
we can also positively declare that her Majesty’s Government have dis- 
couraged by every means in their power any project altering in the slightest 
degree our relations with the Ionian States as established by treaty. The 
Project treated of by Sir John Young, in his despateh of 1857, but which 
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ut the whole group under British rule roads have been made and 


ic works executed which have imereased the value of land and 
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made the people comparatively presperous. Land in Continental Greece is 
worth 4/. per acre, whilst at Corfu it fetches 20/. In the lonian Islands we 
have no brigands, and life and property are see In the Ionian Islands, 
agriculture is much more advanced than in Greece, and the merchants are 
richer. Now, let Five miles out of Athens 


us look at Continental Greeee, 

r and a traveller with money about him dare not 
\thens. This has been proved at Dentelique, 
wntal Greece there is no seeurity for life or pro- 
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perty. As regards constitutional government, it only exists in name, the 
Queen and Court having entirely usurped the power of the Chambers, and 
even persecuted those who sought to maintain rights which King Otho was 
placed on the throne to defend. Agriculture is abandoned, and if any pros- 
perity exists, it originates in external commerce, which the Government 
cannot destroy. All this is known to Greeks of the Islands as well as the 


ut, and the former would lose materially and politi- 


Greeks of the Conti 
cally if English rule were withdrawn.’ 

The Queen has appointed Mr. Samucl Petrie, Director of the Com- 
missariat Department of Her Majesty's Army ; and M. Jean Nicolas 
Eugéne Melchior, Major du Régiment d'Artillerie A pied de la Garde 
Impériale to be ( mpanions of the Bath. 

Mr. Edward Herries, now Sceretary to Her Majesty's Legation 
at Lisbon, is to be Secretary to her Majesty's Legation at Brussels; and 
Mr. Jlenry Page Turner Barron, now Paid Attaché to her Majesty's 
le gati n at Brussel , 38 to be Seerctary to her Majesty's le gation at 
Lisbon. 

It is understood that Lord Justice Knight Bruce is to be made a Peer, 
when he will resign his present appointment. Viee-Chancellor Wood 
will be the new Lord Justice; and Mr. Malins, M.V., of the Chancery 
bar, is expected to be the new Viee-Chancellor,— Jaily News, 








ervices at Westminster Abbey will begin the 





The Sunday eveni 
first Sunday of the new 3 

Dr. M‘Hlale, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, has written a long 
letter to the Earl of Derby, denouncing those Catholics who praise the 
Queen’s College, complaining of the oppression exercised over Roman 
Catholies; asking for protection for their lives, liberties, &e.; attacking 
the establishment; and warning Lord Derby not to bring in a Reform 
bill that sh ll le a mocsé ry . 






It is understood that Count de Montalembert will appeal from the de- 
cision of the C ional Tribunal to the Lmperial Court. The Paris 
correspondent of the G/ote states that another number of the Correspon- 
dant is about to issue, and that it will contain not only another artiele 
by M. de Montalembert, but also one from M. de Falloux, which will 
probably bring down a prosecution upon him. 

A “full” Divorce Court sat yesterday—Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, 
Mr. Justice Wightman. Sir Cresswell Cresswell. The ease of Robinson 
revsus Robinson and Lane, was part heard, It will be remembered that 
Mr. Robinson, a civil engineer, on the faith of entries in a diary kept by 
Mrs. Robinson, obtained a divorce d mensd ef thoro, on the ground of con- 
Robinson petitioned the Court for a dissolution of mar- 
riage and made Dr. Lane of Moor Park, a co-respondent, relying upon the 
entries in the journal. But the Court was of opinion that there was no 
evidence against Dr. Lane, the journal being inadmissible, and the Court 
now decided to disiaiss him from the suit. This was do and he was 
summoned as a witness on behalf of Mrs. Robinson. In his evidence, Dr. 
Lane stated that himself and his wife were on very intimate terms with 
Mrs. Robinson. Mrs. Lane and Mrs, Robinson had exchanged lockets. 
When Mrs. Robinson was at Moor Park he did not pay more attention to 
her than to any other person there, except Mrs. Lane, He denied the 
whole of the statements im the journal so far as they implicate him in any- 
thing improper—they are ‘a ‘tissue of romances.’ He admitted kissing 
Mrs. Robinson once ; under these circumstances. 

“Iu October 1855, she arrived with one of her servants, and she was received in 
the hall by my mother-in-law and myself, in the presence of a number of other 
persons. The hall is also a billiard room, On that oecasion I gave her a kiss. 
will tell you why. In the September previous my wife and I were anxious that our 
children should go to the seaside for change of air, but we were too busy to absent 
ourselves, and Mra. Bobinson kindly volunteered to accompany them, She did so, 
and on her return to Moor Park I saluted her as I have stated, Except on that 
occasion T never kissed her.’ 

Mr. Bovill for Mra. Robinson contended that her diary was the work of a 
diseased brain. Mr. Montagu Chambers, in reply, insisted upon the 
genuine character of the diary, and asked the court, although it mad ace 
quitted Dr. Lane of the charge, to grant a divorce to Mr. Robinson on the 
ground that his wife had committed adultery with Dr. Lane. The Court 


has taken time to consider, 












A Court-martial sat yesterday at Chatham to try Private Thomas Tole, 
accused of deserting to the Russians before Sebastopol. ‘The evidence 
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against him, so far as reported, does not scem very conclusive. The worst 
thing against him is that he did not leave Russia when the prisoners were 
released at the end of the war. The released soldiers looked upon Tole as a 
deserter. The finding of the Court has not been published. 

The gentlemen of Queen’s County have subscribed 850/., and the Govern- 
ment 150/., and the total is offered as a reward for the arrest and conviction 
of the murderer of Mr. Ely. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnaxor, Fripay ArrrKnoon. 

Dealings in the English Funds have again been of the most limited de- 
scription, the variation, until today, barely reaching § per cent during the 
whole week ; with an abundant supply of capital, at almost nominal rates, 
with the prospect likewise of immediate additional resources, there is yet 
an absence of animation in all departments of the Stock Exchange which is 
quite unprecedented ; usually at this time of the year, and the near ap- 
proach of the time when Consols will be quoted ex. diy., the public are 
observed to invest considerably ; at this present period, however, there is a 
complete stagnation in that respect perfectly unaccountable. The trans- 
actions of the week have been wholly unimportant, the new Chilian Loan, 
about to be negotiated, scarcely having any effect. The market opened 
tirmly on Monday, with a slight indication of increasing business. — Consols 
were 983 98} ; subsequently there was a general flatness, from which there 
has since been no recovery; this heaviness, hewever, is entirely without 
any assignable cause, execpt that of absence of legitimate business. Bank 
Stock marks today 224 225}. Reduced and New Three per Cents are last 
quoted 962 963. Consols have been heavier today, and close 98 98%. 

There has been a general dulness throughout the week in the Foreign 
Stock Market, and quotations heavy at the close today show little altera- 
tion upon last week, Some attention has been given to the New Chilian 
Loan of 1,551,800/., 4} per cent per annum introduced by Messrs. Baring 
Brothers at 92, the scrip quotation of which is now } to { prem. ; the loan 
will be represented by bonds of 100/. and 500/. interest from 1st December 
1858. Mexican leaves off, 20 20); Peruvian Stock has not been dealt in 
very extensively this week but the quotations are steady, the Four-and-a- 

er Cent, 9394; Ditto Three per Cent, 7475; Ditto Uribarren, 87 
88; Ditto Dollar Bonds, 80 81 ex. div.; Venezuela Active, 40! 41); 
Buenos Ayres, 85 86; Portuguese ‘Three per Cent, 47} 48; Russian, 113 
114; Chilian Six per Cent, 104 106; Victor Emmanuel, 98} 99} ; Brazilian, 
= 98; Spanish Three per Cent, 47 47); Ditto Certificates, 5] 6. 

The Railway Share Market, like that for English Securities, continues in 
the most inactive state, general heaviness prevailing all round. Oceasion- 
ally the improved traftic returns exercise a beneficial influence, but upon the 
whole the tendency seems towards a gradual decline in the quotations of 
the leading lines. Great Westerns have receded to 532 532, and London 
and Brighton to 110$ 1114; Midland is stationary, 97] 981, and Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 95} 96; Caledonians are the same as quoted last week, 424 
43h, and South Eastern, 22} 22}; Great Northern Shares, 26} 263; Ox- 
ford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 134 14} ; Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincoln, 35} 86; Berwick, 92 92}. 

The Foreign Railway Market has been heavy and drooping, French shares 
dull, The Lombardo-Venctian shares are fiat, although the arrangements 
are completed for the purchase of the different Austrian Lines which are to 
be united, 44}; and the new shares, 2! 2}; Paris and Lyons, 384} 39; 
Southern of France, 22% 23}; Eastern of France, 27} 28}. There has been 
a slightly improved business in Joint Stock Banks, but with no particular 
change in values. ‘The Atlantic ‘Telegraph shares are nominally 800 330, 
no transaction being marked on the official list. 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 24th day of Nov. 1858. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 











Notesissued ...ccsceceeese eee £32,009 480 Government Debt.........+5+ 
Other Securities. .........0605 
Gold Coin and Bullion........ Q 
Silver Bullion........eeeeeeee - 

£32,609,180 | £32,609,480 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Propriectors'Capital.......++. £14,553 ,000 Government Securities (inclu- 
DE cccccccenssacescccccccces 3,153,286 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10 

Public Deposits® ........6665 79 Other Securities.........seeee 

Other Deposits ..........6665 NMObCB. ccccccccsccsccccceccese 

Seven Days and other Bills .. Gold and Silver Coin ......... 











£39,029, 215 £39,029, 245 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 


Che Chratres. 


By the revival of Much Ado About Nothing, which took place on Sa- 
turday last, Mr. Charles Kean is enabled to change his bill three times a 
week, and thus a varicd Shaksperian banquet is provided for the many 
who visit London at the beginning of December. It should be remarked 
that all the three plays now presented to the public, depend not on the 
decoration but on the quality of the acting. And this, we have no 
doubt, will be Mr. Charles Kean’s principle throughout the scason, with 
perhaps a single exception on the side of pictorial magnificence, in the 
ease of Henry V., which will be revived carly next year, and which na- 
turally seems to demand a pageant. 

Much Ado About Nothing has been played so often in a mere me- 
diocre style, has so frequently been used as the vehicle for the display of 
some new Beatrice, with such a Benedick as chance might afford, that it 
has become a “hacknied” play in the strongest sense of the word. 
Hence the vivid impression, which it made, when brought out on Satur- 
day was perfectly astonishing, though likewise perfectly accountable. 


The days of the magnates of light comedy have passed away; there is , Battal 
| Britain. 


no Charles Kemble now, and consequently, though a spirited Beatrice 
has been no rare phenomena, the want of an adequate Benedick has 

merally put the lively maiden in the position of a bereaved truth. 

any an useful actor, who makes a satisfactory figure, when he repre- 
sents a smart gentleman of modern times, at once crumbles into insigni- 
ficance, when the weight of a Shaksperian character is laid upon his 
shoulders. A more straightforward delivery and a broad conception of 
vivacity in the abstract is not enough to give effect to such a part as 
Benedick. A polished dialogue, and an elaborate action that serves as a 
perpetual commentary to the words is absolutely requisite when persons 
are to be delineated, who show their peculiarities in an artificial state of 
society, not identical with that of the present day. And those qualifica- 
tions can only be attained by such a thorough artistic training, and such 
a familiarity with the higher kind of social usages, as have fallen to the 
lot of Mr. Charles Kean, who, now as it were, descends from his tragic 
elevation to the rescue of comedy. His Benedick is not only replete with 
animation and spirit, but is always the refined well-bred noble, eccen- 


| tric, indeed, but always keeping his oddities within the limits of the 





| something newer and fresher. 


graceful and picturesque. To this Benedick, the Beatrice of Mrs, Charles 
Kean is the fitting pendant, cqually pointed, equally polished equall 
elaborated, though of course, from the gallantry of the poet, a pm rson lew, 
to be laughed at, and more to be laughed with, than her perplexed 
adorer. For the first time, since many years, is Much Ado about No 
thing put upon the stage, with a fair chance of permanent success ona 
from all appearances the experiment is most fortunate. : 
‘Two farces by Mr. J. M. Morton, both founded on French originals, hay 

been produced this week, One entitled Thirty-three next Birthday toons 
on the expedient of a lady, who approaching that certain age, of whieh 
Byron has sung so emphatically, prevails on an old uncle’to pass himself 
off as her husband, that beaux lured into flirtations may insensibly be- 
come lovers in real earnest. ‘Lhisis a trivial affair, but it seems to amuse 
the audience of the Princess's Theatre while they await the commence. 
ment of the grand piece of the evening—Macbeth, King John, or Much Ado 
about Nothing, The other novelty, which is called the Little Savage, ang 
has been brought out at the Strand Theatre, is not much more substantial - 
but the smart young lady, who disgusts an unwelcome lover, by the as. 
sumption of a violent kind of pert puerility, makes an effective charac. 
ter for Miss Marie Wilton, a lively young actress, who started from 
humble beginnings, but is now rapidly becoming an acknowledged favour. 


k | ite of the public. 


PMusir. 


Musical matters are comparatively at a stand for the present, but (as 
we said last week) various winter novelties are impending. Two oceur- 
rences, however, attract some attention, although neither are novelties, 
The tirst—which is scarcely worth recording—is the reproduction of 
Balfe’s Bohemian Girl by the Pyne and Harrison Company at Dru 
Lane ; the second is the performance of the Creation at Exeter Hall, 
Hackneyed as is the Bohewian Girl, it still draws, thanks in a great mea- 
sure to the brilliant singing of Louisa Pyne ; but many people who go to 
it, do so because there is very little choice, and would much rather haye 
When the novelty now in petto is pro- 
duced, it will still be Balfe’s: and, though we think that this composer 


| has much merit—that he has melody, vivacity, grace, and knowlede of 


dramatic effect—yet so much of Balfe is becoming fonjours perdriz, 
What is become of Barnett, Loder, Macfarren, Smart, and other English 
composers whose works the public are entitled to look for in an English 
operahouse, but of none of whom we hear a syllable? Miss Pyne and 
Mr. Harrison have gone on smoothly hitherto ; but this fair weather wil] 
not last if they persist in a course of exclusiveness which must displease 
the public. 

The company are to migrate to Covent Garden before Christmas, not 
in January, as was said at first. Their strength will be mach increased 
by the acquisition of Weiss, who is engaged. Balfe’s new opera, to be 
then produced, is founded on Cazotte’s celebrated and singular novel, 
Le Diable Amoureux. 

Last evening the Sacred Harmonie Society gave their first concert of 
the season at Exeter Hall. ‘he Oratorio was Zhe Creation, with Ma 
dame Rudersdorff, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. and Mrs. Weiss as the 
principal singers. The choruscs, which the Exeter Hall choir ought to 
know by heart by this time, were well sung; and the whole perform- 
ance, notwithstanding its utter want of novelty, seemed to please the 
audience, which was crowded as usual. We should be sorry to see 


| Haydn’s grand and beautiful work laid on the shelf, but really the pub- 


; on 


lie have reason to complain of the poverty of this great Society’s 
répertoire. They continue, season after season, to ring the changes 
some half-dozen picces—hardly so many—while they leave 
untouched a variety of great works which should naturally be ex- 
pected from a body possessed of their resources. ‘They have never yet 
given a single note of Scbastian Bach, the greatest master of sacred music, 
save only Handel, that has ever lived. Of Handel himself they give 
only two or three pieces; Spohr, of late years, they have entirely neg- 
lected; and they never lend a helping hand to a young composer by 


| bringing his talents before the world, 


The Sacred Harmonic Society has in its time done much good, but it 
might do much more, and its sins of omission ought not to pass without 
notice, 





Letters to the Editar. 
OUR IONIAN POLICY, 
Belfast 19th November 1858. 

Sim—I have seldom read so truly statesmanlike a document as Sir John 
Young's despatch on the political state of the Ionian Isles. It appears to 
be agreed by all that some fundamental change is necessary, re he has 
pointed out the easiest and least objectionable way of untying or rather cut- 
ting the knot, by abandoning the parts of that dependency, that are merely 
useless and embarrassing, and converting Corfu into a second Malta. 

In order to understand the case, it is necessary to glance at the history of 
the islands. At the beginning of the French Revolutionary war, they con- 
stituted a relic, I believe the only relic, of the foreign empire of Venice. 
On the extinction of the independence of Venice, they were eut adrift, and 
remained without an owner until the end of the war. At that time, the 
Congress of Vienna, not being disposed to give them up to Turkey, and not 
knowing what else to do with them, converted them into what is called 
republic, but under the protection, that is to say, under the suzerainty © 
The form of internal government was left to be settled between 
the protecting power and the islanders: in other words, the protectorate 
was practically tantamount to full sovereignty: and the history of our 
power in the islands has been the same as in most of our dependencies ; that 
is to say, a despotism at first, and a constitutional government introdw 
afterwards. The islanders have the rights of British subjects; a privilege 
which is possibly useful to themselves, and certainly embarrassing to our 
consuls in the Levant. The only obligations that we have incurred towards 
other European powers by accepting the Protectorate are to guard the in- 
dependence of the islands, and to prevent them from being used by any a8 @ 
means of disturbing the balance of power. 5 

The state of things thus instituted might have lasted an indefinite time, 
but for the foundation of the kingdom of Greece. When the protectorate 
was founded, the islands were the only Hellenic territory not subject to 
Turkish oppression: but had the kingdom of Greece existed then, the most 
obvious course, and probably the best, would have been to annex the 
lands to it; and when Greece was made independent, it would have been 
the wisest course to make the islands the nucleus of the new state, or, at 
least, to provide for their ultimate cession to Greece. The Greek Revolution 
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nged our position in the islands. Before that event, we 
a people that were too weak to protect themscl ves ; 
put now we are preventing a brane h of the Greek race from establishing a 
political union with their emancipated brethren on the continent, Our po- 
sition in the islands is thus similar to that of Austria in Italy, though our 
eonduct is very different; for, unlike the Austrians, we never attempt to 
re discontent, but always to cure it, and if we eannot do this, our course 
js generally to disregard it. And in the islands as in Austrian Italy, poli- 
tieal diseontent is not excited by the character of the foreign government, but 
by its existence. It needs no proof that the difficulty of governing a people 
under such circumstances must be immensely increased by a free press and 
an elective legislature. Yet, when Greeee was free and constitutional, and 
when even Malta had elective institutions, it is not easy to see how these 
could have been withheld from the islands ; and as for withdrawing the 

ift of constitutional liberty, even if this could be proved justifiable, we 
cannot seriously contemplate such a step; it would destroy our moral po- 
sition in the world as the disinterested advocates of freedom, 


ly ch 
co upletely chang 
— ¢he protectors of 





agreeable to govern ; and when we kuow that their possession may be em- 
ag } 


barrassing to us, and none of them but Corfu can be advantageous to us in | 


the slightest degree ; and when the islanders notoriously desire a union 
with Greece ; why should we not transfer them to Greece, all but Corfu > 
It is said that treaties stand in the way. 
to by the treaty that constitutes the protectorate. It binds us to provide for 
the protection of the islands. ‘This condition will certainly not be violated 
by transferring them with their own consent. It binds us to pa for 
their administration. ‘This will not be violated by transferring them to any 
regular government under which a people can live and prosper: and the 
Greek Government is suchaone. The often repeated statement that the 


Let us see what we are bound 
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MONTALEMBERT AND COMPIEGNE., 
Tue people of England ave beginning slowly but surely to realize 
the true position of the French Emperor and Empire in relation 
to the growth of humanity, and the general civilization of the 
nineteenth century, The institution and the man are, day by 
day, being regarded more and more as a mere avatar of fraud and 
force, necessarily but of brief duration, but capable of concen- 
trating the trouble of centuries in a single decade of supremacy. 
The smoke of the Crimean war has had time to clear away from 
men’s minds, The prestige of conquest, and the mutual regard 


| bred by mortal struggles nobly sustained side by side, hi e 
When we thus find that the ivlands will in any case be diffieult and dis- | od i struggles nobly sustained side by side, have been 


well nigh dissipated by stern reflection foreed upon Englishmen by 
stern facts, The alliance which was relied on as the great guarantee 
of public right, and human progress, has in these later months 
taken the shape of a fellowship with the works of darkness. 
Mutual esteem, upon which alone, in spite of all the callous 
pedantry of diplomatists, can safe alliances between men or 


| nations be built, has given place to mutual suspicion, reerimina- 


Greek Government is worse than that of Turkey deserves to be classed with | 


the statement that the Government of the East India Company was worse 
than that of the King of Oude. 

The only parties in the case are the British Government, the Greek Go- 
vernment, and the people, of the islands. There is no necessity whatever 
to ask the consent of our allies to the transaction; and if we ask it we cer- 
tainly shall not obtain it. Russia does not desire to see Greece really 
strengthened, Austria would regard the transfer as a bad example to the 
oppressed nationalities. And lb rance, though per lups not reluctant to 
benefit Greece and annoy Austria, does not wish to see our position in the 
Levant improved. 

But, it will be said, suppose we surrender the other islands to Greece ; will 
it not deprive the act of all moral value, and stamp it as a piece of undis- 
guised calculating selfishness, if we retain Corfu? Will not this be openly 
treating the libertics of a people to suit our own convenience ? 

Of course it will be so represented on the Continent: and those who are 
trampling on Rome will perhaps say so most loudly. 1 do not question that 
it would be desirable to give up Corfu also if we could; but we cannot do so 
Not that it is, or is likely to become, of a particle of use to us as a nation 
but, like Gibraltar, it is too important a post for us to trust out of our own 
hands: and besides, we are bound by the terms of the lrotectorate to pre- 





! lish statesmen. 


| 


vent any part of the islands from being made a weapon against Turkey, | 


which Corfu might be in Greck hands. 
Ina similar case our Government was lately prevented from making a 


very advantageous — settlement through reluctance to act indepen- | 


dently of an ally. refer to the proposed cession of the Bay Islands to Hon- 
duras. These were isiands which we did not need, and to which our title 
was doubtful, or at least disputed 
duras, on condition that they should never be ceded to any other power: 
that they should never be fortified: that slavery should not be permitted to 
exist on the islands: and that they should receive a municipal constitation. 
The proposed arrangement would have been nearly tantamount to consti- 
tuting the Bay Islands as an independent republic under the suzerainty of 
Honduras. Had we negotiated with Honduras alone, as we ought to have 
done, no difficulty would have arisen: but our Ge thought it ne- 
eessary to ask th it of the United States to be a Pp and the 
Americans refused to sanction it, on the ground that the cession ought to 
be “absolute,” instead of * qualified,’ meaning, probably, that they could 
not consent to a treaty that placed barriers, however inconsiderable, to 
slavery and annexation. 
tespectfully yours, J.J, M. 


vernnicnt 
} 


irty to the treaty 


APPOINTMENT OF COLONIAL GOVERNORS, 
ingweston, Sov fon, 23¢ November 1858. 

Sin—Responsible government in the colonies seems to require that they 
should choose their own governors. 

I would suggest as the mode of choiee that which has been adopted in 
Canada for the appointinent of bishops, they are cleeted by the clergy and 
people, and the choice signitied to the Queen who thereupon appoints. 

So the Colonial I'arliament might pass a naming some one 
vernor, and fixing his salary, and upon the Queen enacting it the new Vice- 
roy’s powers would commence. 

By this method the free action of the people would | 
ap ointment by the Crown in accordance with the constitution. 

No man also would be appointed as a job of the Colonial Office, and an 
obnoxious governor would be removed without inconvenience, or the slightest 
diseourtesy to her Majesty. 

The duty of appointing the 
Parliament of the colony require that the Governor should in general bi 
different to local politics. therefore, th 


Ranta’ 


n act, as go- 


Ministry and the power of dissolving 


the 
! in 


I assume, t his position would sel- 
dom be affected by a cliange of Ministry, and propose a mode of election dif- 
ferent from what makes and unmakes them. It is not impossible that the 
Colonies might elect leading Muzlish statesmen, who could exercise powers 
which cannot be given to a president, and can hardly be exercised a governor 
a8 at present appointed. As an instance, I may mention the refusal of «dis- 
solution of Parliament, by the Governor of Canada this year, when re- 
quested by his Cabinet, a refusal which may have been very proper, but 
which coming from the Queen's nominee, does not seem to be consistent 
with responsible government, and I am told has caused agitation since. 

There are various d grees between a king and a president for four years, 
ora governor for one. It may be well that our colonies, as they gro 
should experiment in the interval, and I do not think we need feel any jea- 
lousy if some of the governors, in popularity, magnificence, and duration of 
power, should approach somewhat near to the kingly extreme, 

t any rate when the colonics become independent it may be well that 
they should have, through their various experiences, some limits of choice 
set before them, alone with the single type which now exists, where perhaps 
not the best man is chosen, to be irremovable for four years, however untit 
he may be, and though he be a Washington to be put on the shelf like a bit 
of old china, when his term has « xpired, 

t may be remarked in conclusion, that under no conditions but that of 
election can any member of the Royal family be established as a Viceroy be- 
yond the seas, © / : 5 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 





FP. HW, Dickixsos 





so we proposed to cede them to Hon- | 


tion, and disgust. The phrases of friendship still remain, a dull 
and melancholy echo of the reality. But hearty regard, energetic 
coiperation for any cone-ivable political purpose between free 
England and the French Empire hereafter, safety and honour alike 
forbid for ever. 

It will be well if the apprehension of these traths grow fast 
enough both for honour and for safety. It will be well if publie 
sentiment acquire a force direct and strong enough to supplement 
the grave deficiencies moral and intellectual, on this head, of ong- 
It will be well if the absolute incompatibility be- 
tween the French empire and the free British nation, which thus 
forbids future common action, be so far recognized as to induce 
our publie men to shape betimes a policy founded upon a with- 
drawal of those tics of intimacy which have new become a mere 
mockery. We do not believe that international relations such as 
ours With the French Emperor cau be left to the merey of events 
without those events The time is fast 
coming, according to all appearances, when England, must arm and 
speak, Unless our public men anticipate the development of the 
present situation by vigorous honesty of this kind, we hold that a 
war with France resolves itself into a mere question of the dura- 
tion of the pres nt de Ss] otism and the life of the French i-mperor, 

It is as bearing upon these questions that the trial and condem- 
nation of Count Montalembert becomes of such pressing practieal 
shall not join in the naive de- 


becoming calamities. 





importance to Englishmen. Wi 








clamations and astonishment which appear to have overeome some 
| of our contemporarics at this episode in the régime of the coup 
d'état, The leopard cannot rid himself of his s] in a go- 
vernment founded in perjury and murder perform deeds of an 


| world is old enough 


combined with the | 


and verily 
iustitied of 


ror believes in fat 
' the Scriptures, is 





angel of light. Th 


I renieh | hype 
fate in thi »t 


ae 
Case, Like Wisdao 


her child. An iron necessity, bred of crime, has evidently de- 
prived the French Emperor of all power of judging of the true 
bearing of his acts. England must reckon with him as witha 
man blind-drunk with tyranny asa Caligula or a Domitian, Eu- 
rope must reckon with him as with an incendiary who has the power 
of hurling half a million lighted torches among her palaces and 
farm-yards. We cannot believe it possible that under the pres- 
sure of this universal suspicion and aversion, under the ban of 
universal humanity, any mn pire Can iiy long in the present 
stage of European civilization. The scorn and dislike of the 
world for the present régive in France constitute for it a sen- 
tence of death, which we may expect to see exceuted before the 


ist in- 
and the 


indigna ion and disy 


‘ount Montalembert 


to ontwear the 
spired by the incarceration of the ( 
humiliation of the Portuguese Crown, 

Te the re be any Engli hmen who still cling to the idea of an 
alliance with France after this memorable trial, we earnestly re- 
commend them to consider carefully its bearing upon the institu- 





tions and fixed social habits and methods of this country. If the 

} eloquent and temperate wisdom of Count Montalembert’s noble 
| article are a danger to the French empire, how must the unani- 
mous and untempered exceration which the Englis! s pours 
upon it be characterized It is not sufli ly that the 
foreign nation and the English tongue mak itlcrence 
y make some dillerenuc 10 deaub But 


Phi t 
ave little judgment who can faney that the mind 
al with the one publication as acriminal 

: he 
equanimity, and even friendship, the 
themselves with on responsible 
it be forgotten that a French Minister 


in the two cases, 
that man must | 
which has deter 
offence, can view 
nation and peop! 
for the othe rs. 


mined to «ck 
+. 

with 

, 

vino maw 


Nor must 


yok 


has already hinted, in the face of the Congress of Paris, and 
without protest from an English representative, at a scheme for 
curbing the license of the general press of Europe. In truth, the 


alliance and the criticisms are 


incompatible and mutuaily de- 
tructive ; and if the French Emperor dare to assert this, in the 
form of an overt complaint, an English Government must, in 
polite diplomatic phrase, admit the truth, and notify that, under 
the pressure of circumstances over which the French Government 
has had much but the British no control, intimacy must be re- 
placed by civility, and alliance by public law. 


But there is a great and an aaxious question for Englishmen 


at this moment, from which there is no escape, on which we would 
eladly forego criticism, were it not that the duty of faithful 
journalists forbids silence, Itis a state fact of the utmost im- 
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portance, that at a moment when the French Emperor is outraging | power of giving an adverse vote and making an adverse 


every English sentiment, and is fresh from the perpetration of an 
insult upon this country which has no precedent, the English 
ministerial side, and opposition side alike, have, by the proceed- 
ings of their nominal agents, sacrificed the ease and the honour 
of Great Britain. That the Government of Lord Derby has been 





r 


the matter of the Charles-et-Georges, appears to be already 
«Ll beyond reasonable doubt, and will in all probability be 





ior 


ilty of a corrupt connivance at the degradation of the country | 


8} rily proved to demonstration by the publication of the diplo- | 


mati¢ papers. But the passive attitude, with which Lord Derby’s — 
cabinet became accessory to this great offence against England 


right, is as nothing compared with the deliberate 








he to the offender which is being paid at this moment by 
Lords Palmerston and Clarendon at Compiégne. We can only 
understand this visit if these two Lords have definitively made 
their choice between power in England and the private friendship 
of the Emperor of the French, If they suppose that they can retain 
ti 


heir place in the lead ef their party and the country after thus 


uncovering the nakedness of their souls, they are not aware of 








those limits beyond which political blundering becomes public in- 
decency Tad the prophecy been hazarded that after the lesson 
of the defeat on the Conspiracy Bill, and after six more months of 
outrage perpetiated by the French Emperor on the English name, | 
and on the liberties of the world, at the very moment when a 
Montalembert was convieted of crime for that whieh all intellects 
pot darkened and all hearts not depraved proclaim to be virtue, 
my Lords Palmerston and Clarendon would be found sharing in 
the ill-omened revelries of Compiégne, who would not have re- 





prophet as crazed and malignant ? But here is the 


insult to Portugal, and the gaol of Montalembert. 
they ean they paralyze the Parliamentary opposition 
ey still dare to assume to lead, by making it an accessory 
fact to Lord Derby’s ignoble negligence. They have 
a form of degradation for the public men of England 
liad thought the world had seen for the first and last 
the corrupt rhetoricians of the declining day of the free 
Greeee. For except in that darkening hour of Grecian 
liberties, when Philip debauched the public men of Greece from 
tlicir duties by his hospitalities, the world has had till this day no 
example of the statesmen of a free state, openly, in the face 
of day, preferring the smiles of an unfriendly despot to the hearty 

















So far as Lords Palmerston and Clarendon have it | 
nver they make the Liberal party of England respon- | 


allegiance of their own nation. But now that this preference has 
been expressed so openly and undisguisedly, we hope and believe 
that the Liberal party of England will be true to their traditions ° 
and duties, and that when Parliament meets steps will be taken 
to discriminate unmistakeably between those who do now follow | 
Lords Palmerston and Clarendon and those who do not. More 
than once during the last session of Parliament we expressed an | 
extreme unwillingness to declare that the time was come for 
‘ ‘ing any public man. But we now do most deliberately 
cd at the ‘* safety, honour, and welfare of her Majesty and 
her dominions” are bound up with the speedy and definitive ex- 


4] 7 


clusion of these noblemen from the high places of office and the 


confidence of the Crown, to which they pay but a_half- 
hearted and spurious allegiance. Ind ed the time is come 
when th: Parliament and public must exchange the languid 
indifference and aversion with which they regard these men, 


nd again unfaithful to their trust, for the solemnity 


again a 


of the judge and the vigilance of the turnkey. For it 
would be ludicrous indeed if the very unanimity and entireness 


‘ 


of reprobation which they have earned were to be a ground for 





all g them to retain those high places of power of which they 
are the diserace. It was absurd of the Athenian to ostracize 


Aristides because he was perpetually called the Just. But 
will it not provt Englishmen blind and deaf, if they leave these 
blind and deaf leaders in the van of affairs, because they are perpe- 
tually called the unjust ? Welook forward with adeep anxiety to 
=a . Ju . : - i y, 
which shall be taken in this most important question 


the cour } 
of public morals ond party honour and organization. Alone of 





the principal statesmen of the day, Lord John Russell has pre- 
, ° ee > ° i... . ° » . 
served himself free from this miserable epidemic of subservience 
to the French Emperor, which has attacked in turn all other of 
our les * public men. If he will use the present oppor- 
tunity aright he may do signal justice upon those who have 
done int justice to him. But with his help or without 


it, some effectual fervent protest against those who are con- 
spiring make Parliament powerless for the correction 
of political evil, needs must be made by all who wish to 
wash their hands of the responsibility of its decline. All those 
rising public men at present of the second rank in the Liberal 
party, who declined to follow Lord Palmerston in the riotous de- 
gradation of his Ministerial career, must find some means of 
wresting from him and those who cling round him what remains 
of power, influence, and authority on the front bench of opposi- 
tion. 
than it was even during the session of Parliament. For the Li- 
beral party is crippled beforehand in its just and necessary oppor- 
tunities of attack upon the Government, by the attitude of Lords 
Palmerston and Clarendon towards the French Emperor. There 
are men in the Liberal party who have virtually assumed the dis- 
charge of this duty by ejecting Lord Palmerston from office, and 
keeping him out of it last session. The next will show whether 











| 


| 


The duty of doing so has been made plainer in the recess | 


their resolution and wisdom amounts to more than the negative ! 


| own way for months or 


a 
or whether impressed by the deep gravity of the dom ee 
lated by the perpetual insult of a leadership against which they 
perpetually protest, and upheld by the affectionate hearty sup- 
port of the greatest and most free of the peoples of the oan 
—they will know how to develop a dispersed majority into a o- 
verning power, and do needful though tardy justice upon states- 
men who lead only to falsify their principles, to betray their fol- 
lowers, and degrade their country. : 
THE WORLD’S INTEREST IN THE WEST, 

Ir is a somewhat strange thing to see our leading newspaper star- 
ing about, and asking how it can be that the new elections in Ame- 
rica have issued as they have done, and then going to sleep again 
on the notion that it is only that the four years have come round 
again in which, according to its theory of the moment, the Ame- 
ricans regularly attain to a hatred of the ruler they had adored, 
The mere fact that several Presidents have been reéleeted oyer- 
throws the theory, which is untenable in every view. We need 
not dwell on it; nor on the truer view which follows,—of the eyi] 
of the four years’ term of oflice, which compels the nation to put 
up with the sins of the man of their choice, whatever he may do 
in the way of bad policy, till he must legally vacate the White 
Hlouse. If we find it an intolerable grievance that our Foreign 
Minister can commit the national honour to an unknown policy 
during the parliamentary recess, without check or remonstrance 
from us, what must it be to a republican people to see the mighty 
powers of their government (powers greater than sovereign and 
ministers have here) in the hands of a ruler who must have his 
years to come ! 
The Zimes may safely and easily demonstrate this mischief; 
but when it stops there, and supposes that the present unparalleled 
aspects of political affairs in the United States have been suffi- 
ciently treated of, or accounted for by criticisms on the Presidential 
term of four years, it can hardly be aware of the way in which 
its levity will be regarded in America as at home. 

In ordinary years, we English, who have plenty of affairs of 
our own and our nearest neighbours to attend to, are hardly aware 
of the connection which exists between the Federal policy of the 
United States and the interests of the rest of the world ; but in this 
particular year it is only by a truly censurable and disgraceful 
carelessness or ignorance that that connection can be overlooked, 
and the recent demonstrations and disclosures regarded as of 
American interest alone. Even the 7imes asks how the elections 
can have issued as they have done ; and, while giving a random 
answer, thus admits that the phenomenon is remarkable. _ It does, 
indeed, seem impossible that any rational person should become 


| acquainted with even the bare outline of recent incidents without 


feeling convineed that a radical change is taking place in those 
points of American policy in which the rest of the world has the 
deepest and closest interest. 

One of the chief Southern leaders,—perhaps now the nearest 
successor to Mr. Calhoun, is Mr. Hammond of South Carolina, a 
senator at Washington, and formerly Governor of his own State. 
He has been delivering a speech which, impressive to mere Eng- 
lish readers, must be truly revolutionary in its influence on his 
hearers. Speaking as the organ of southern policy, Senator Ham- 
mond avows that the game thus far played by the South is fairl 
lost ; the game of parallel numbers in the Senate. The Sout 
can no longer create new States, to answer to those of the North: 
the free States must have an increasing majority in the Senate ; 
and the new elections prove that the southern minority in the 
other House will be much smaller than ever. This avowal of de- 
feat is not followed by threats of disunion, of filibustering, or of a 
new African slave-trade, as in the speeches of meaner men. 
Governor Hammond assumes the necessity of yielding after a fair 
struggle, (as he considers it,) and declares that all that can be done 
now is to proteet the rights of the South under the Constitution, 
under the supremacy of the South. As to how this is to be done, 
it is enough for our purpose now to notice that Douglas will evi- 
dently be the Southern candidate, although he is the deadly 
enemy at present of Mr. Buchanan and his policy. Mr. Douglas 
is the least like a Northern Republican and free-soiler that can be 
accepted, with any chance of carrying the election; and it seems 
to be anticipated thus far that the entire South will join a portion 
of: the North to carry Mr. Douglas over the head of any genuine 
anti-slavery candidate. The policy of aggression, annexation, 
quarrel abroad and repression at home, will be reversed by any 
successor of Mr, Sleun. Public opinion has pronounced 
against it in the elections, and complications with allies have 
reached such a pass as must be a warning to the next President; 
and this prospect is not only cheering to all friends of free insti- 
tutions, but in the highest degree important in relation to the 
polities of Europe. : 

At the latest dates, the political excitement of the community 
was exceeding all ordinary limits. It was known in all the large 
cities that ships of war of various nations were assembling in the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, and beginning to exhibit 
themselves off both shores of the Central American Isthmus; and 
the question was in every mouth whether this assemblage was 02 
account of Mexican troubles, or for the defence of Cuba, or for 
the protection of Nicaragua? Whether it were one or all of 
these, it was the policy of the Washington Cabinet that took 
them there. The troubles in Mexico are ascribed, truly or other- 
wise, to the policy by which the attention of the American people 
is attracted from the north-west, where they can honestly occupy 
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the land, to a country which would be more convenient to the 
South, and would bring more glory in the conquest. So say the 
Americans; adding that the British and French ships in western 
waters are guarding Cuba while Spain goes to Mexico, to settle 
her quarrel there. It is owing to the Washington ge that 
Cuba needs such defence, And if Nicaragua requires the support 
of her European allies against outrageous demands, the contlicts 
of rival speculators, and invasion by American freebooters, it is 
again the Washington Cabinet that is answerable tor the disturb- 


ance. The recent expression of national opinion through the 





ballot-boxes has wrought upon the Administration so far as to | 


elicit from the President a proclamation against filibusters and 
their schemes, and a declaration that all he asks from Central 
Amerieais the fulfilment of covenants with American contractors, 
and the perfect freedom of the transit route. These declarations 
are a great gain. It is true, they commuaid no faith at Washing- 
ton. Whether it be the fault of Government, bad faith, or popu- 
lar distrust, there was, in the first weck of this month, a vehe- 
ment suspicion in the native mind—and, we are told, in the Fo- 
reign Ambassadorial mind also—that some mighty filibustering 
scheme of Mr. Buchanan’s own was on the point of disclosure. 
This fact deserves notice, not because anybody on this side the 
water can be qualified to pronounce on the reasonableness or the 
vicious quality of the suspicion, but because it supplics one of the 
answers to the question with which we set out—how it is that the 


yielded to England. Denmark has been compelled to give way 
to the German Diet. Portugal has been actually subjected to the 
highwayman’s plea in the face of the world. Now in all these 


| cases, sometimes with and sometimes without the support of pub- 


lic opinion, one power holding up coercion as an alternative, has 
bullied another, out of certain concessions. In the case of 
Naples we had right and law on our side; the same may be said 
of the dispute between the German diet and Denmark. But in 
the case of Belgium, as in the case of Portugal, France has near 
neighbourhood, dynastic interests, overwhelming force, but neither 
right nor law. Between the system of collective interference and 
individual interference the weak nations are dealt with justly or 
unjustly, almost as it happens. But with regard to the position 
of England in the matter, that is always delicate. If she act col- 
lectively with the Powers, her national sense of what is right is 
frequently falsified. If any other power, except in cases of tran- 
scendant interest, chooses to act without her, she is powerless, no 
attention is paid to her remonstrances, because the said power 
knows that, in nine cases out of ten, England will not go to war 
to back up her opinions. Sometimes, as in 1853, a Power esti- 
mates falscly the amount of British endurance, aid the result isa 
war. It is clear that we should be in a better and honester posi- 


| tion if we acted more independently, and did not bind ourselves 


elections have so completely turned the tables en the Administra- | 


tion? Such distrust and disesteem as are disclosed by the pre- 
valent suspicion at Washington may go far to account for the 
yast majority who have voted their condemnation of Mr, Bucha- 
nan’s policy. 

‘“ What does it mean” ? means that the 
President’s Kansas policy has been too flagrant for the moral sense 
of the nation. It means that the revelations of American slave- 
trading, caused by the diplomatic conflict of last spring, have 
appealed to the national conscience. It means that the commer- 
cial revulsion of last year has wrought the good cftects of adversity 
in sobering men’s minds, and also in snapping the golden 
chains which fettered the free mind of the north to the over- 
bearing spirit of the south. It means that the ordinary course of 
American affairs has been protracted to extremity—that process 
by which evils grow to a disgraccful and insufferable height 
before the axe is laid to the root; and then a cure instituted, 
more radical than any reforms elsewhere. This, on the grounds 
of former parallels, may reasonably be our hope, It means, ap- 
mrently, that the virtual revolution in which the Republic has 
es seen from afar to have been engaged for some years, is now 
becoming recognized by the parties most nearly conecrned in it. 
Mr. Buchanan conveyed very clearly, on taking his lofty seat, 
thet after him would come the deluge. A deluge may not be re- 
quisite, we may hope; but that the southern policy will expire 
with him seems now to be the opinion of all parties. The meaning 
of this issue of the elections, therefore, is that American politics 
are about to assume a new phase. We had reason before to an- 


a7 rye _ 
asks we Zine 4 it 





ticipate the extinction of the slave-trade within a short time; and | 


now, the American constituencies bid us expect a reversal of their 

o-slavery policy altogether. This involves so many points of 
international collision, such a range of difficulties in all direc- 
tions, that there is scarcely a people on the globe that has not an 
interest in the overthrow of a pro-slavery policy in the greatest 
republic in the world. These recent eleetions exhibit the entire 
group of free states united against the Administration which is 
the very type of southern policy : they therefore promise a rever- 
sal of that policy which has marred the peace and the morals of 
the whole civilized world; and now the Zimes asks what is the 
meaning of such an event; and gives its own reply—that the 
people weary of their idol every four years, and that four years 
make a bad presidential term. When the Americans 
account of their recent action, they will hardly go on to suppose 
the Times the organ of public opinion in England. It is true a 
southern journal tells us that our two great newspapers, the Lon- 
don Cotton-Plané and the Times, prove that we are becoming 
converts to negro slavery ; but we may trust the great states of 
the north to see that we are in sympathy with them, and to be- 
lieve that every attempt to recover their old liberties and honours 
will ever endear them to us as allies, more and more, 





DIPLOMATIC STATECRAPT, 

A rracticr has grown up of effecting temporary scttlements be- 
tween states, which requires to be closely watched in order that it 
may not lead to mischievous consequences, perhaps to a European 
war, The fraternity of diplomatists seems to have gained the 
upper hand of governments and nations. Questions are now 
settled, as a general rule, by ‘ the powers,” meaning thereby a 
limited seet who belong to the diplomatic profession, No doubt 
in many cases the interference of the sect has had good results, 
but, unfortunately, that interference is neither a regularly re- 
cognized act, nor is it subject to no exceptions, When the powers 
agree they act together, when it suits one to act alone, that power, 
trusting to the general affection for peace, acts alone. Another 
evil incident has attended this usurpation of the diplomatic sect. 
eak powers, pressed by strong powers, collectively or individu- 
lly, give way to any demand, alleging, as a reason, that they 
give way to superior force. 

this kind of giving way grows into a habit. 
Take the four most recent cases. Belgium is to a great extent 
under the overwhelming influence of France. Naples recently 


| as the Reform Bill, No. 1,” 


| that ifa man wants it, and thinks it worth a litt! 


up so much with others, We are managed by the diplomatists as 
a clever mistress manages a restive suitor; we suffer in character 
and in moral nature, and the continent is retained in leading 
strings by the Jesuits and despots. We should cither interfere 
more, or not at all, unless we intend, come what come may, to 
carry our point, and see justice done, 


THE TIMES REFORM BILL. 
Is the 7%mes foreshadowing the Government Bill ? If it is, Ru- 
mour and the Leading Journal are at issue. According to the 
vulgar authority, Ministers contemplate an exceedingly limited 
measure; while the Leading Journal indicates one that would be 
strictly conservative and would yet have something handsome 
about it. 

Whatever may be the actual agreement between the existing 
Government and the usual organ for communicating very import- 
ant intelligence, there is a political importance in the fact that 
the Zimes is first in the field with the sketch of a Reform Bill. 
Those who are usually regarded as the Liberal leaders make no 
sign, and we cannot even conjecture what would be their Reform 
Pillat the present day. Lord John Russell, according to our con- 
temporary, has been rusticating for some time on “ the banks of 
Lethe.” Lord Palmerston has been at Compiégne, not the best 
watering place for the recovery of political health. If Mr. La- 
bouchere has been compelled by custom to utter a few words on 


| the subject of Reform, it is with a coyness so marked as to indicate 


dislike rather than affection. Mr. Bright, indeed, has given us 
the mere heads of a bill, and is instructed by a certain portion of 
the Liberal party to prepare a measure ; but it is the Zimes which 
first sketches the outline of a working bill. 

It starts from the presumption that the Reform Bill must pro- 
eced ‘‘a safe and convenient stage further in the same direction 
. namely the Bill of 1831-2— 

“There should be no constituencies under one numerical limit, or ex- 
ceeding another. For this purpose very small constituencies should either 
be enlarged, or associated, or abolished and very large ones divided and 
subdivided, A great deal may be done in this way without approaching 
what we believe to be a great delusion—equal electoral districts. 

** The franchise should at least be placed within reach of everybody, so 
labour and self-denial, 
he can acquire it. No doubt, it can be extended with safety to a much 
larger class, both in towns and in counties. 

**If possible, whatever gives a man position, 
and character, ought to give him a franchise. 


and presupposes education 
With regard to some of the 


| new franchises proposed it may be fairly questioned whether they are worth 


read this | 


the trouble, or whether they will tell at all at elections. 

** \bove all, we have to take into account that all enfranchisement is dis- 
franchisement, and that all direct representation, as far as it goes, destroys 
the indirect. The theory of our present anomalous representation is that 
some very large classes are represented through employers and natural sue 
Such is the case of our peasantry, whose interests are supposed to 


yeriors. 
Both masters and men 


ve in the hands of country gentlemen and farmers. 


| would be virtually disfranchised by a change which took in the small shop- 


keeper and tradesman, and left out the cottager. Still, something must and 
will be done here.”’ 

This outline is rery general; but it would be possible to fill it 
up in a manner, we say, at once Liberal and Conservative. A 
measure going much further might no doubt be introduced into 
the House of Commons ; it is a question whether that measure 
would pass next session. That a bill ought to pass is evident, 
when we remember that the present agitation on the subject of 
reform did not originate with the people, but with statesmen 
courting the favour of the people, and competing for that favour. 
If the spontaneous advances of a John Russell, or still more of a 


| Palmerston or a Derby, are viewed with apathy, any sequel 


which should prove those advances to be nothing more than pre- 
tence—nothing better than playing with the country, would be 
dangerous to the individual statesmen, and to their class. The 
proposals of a gentleman who has received no encouragement from 


| a lady, may be viewed with indifference, but it does not lie with 


It will be unfortunate for Europe if | 


him to retract those proposals when once made ; and if he do so, 
he subjects himself to contempt, dislike, and social degradation. 
So it is in the present case: if men of the class that makes minis- 
ters confess by their conduct that their reform professions have 
been nothing but spurious pretences, the apathy with which their 
movements are regarded, is very likely to be converted into anti- 
pathy. 
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some course of action perhaps more thoroughgoing and more haz- 
ardous than a Parliamentary Reform Bill. 

Meanwhile, however Conservative the outline of the Zimes nf 
be in its limitations, any Bill strictly carrying out the sketch 
would introduce a great improvement upon the present system ; 
and even if it fall short of the demands made by some political 
parties, its passing into an act would undoubtedly gratify the 
great body of the English people. We do not ery the 7imes bill, | 
the whole bill, and nothing but the bill; but we do hold that if | 
the leading journal is correct in saying ‘“ we can only suppose | 


that Lord Derby sces things very much as we do,” then Lord 
Derby is in a fair way to a decided success. 





IMPERIAL BREWING AND FRENCH BAKING. 

As the Idées Napoleoniennes develop themselves, we discover 
more and more how impracticable the main purpose of the ex- 
isting Napoleon is, and how far his temporary success has rested 
on that fatal basis, an appeal to the lower opinions and feelings 
of the French people. No Government is possible, except an | 
alien Government supported by immense force, that does not 
operate through the motives of the governed ; but an immediate 
success may be sought by aiming to conciliate the prejudices and | 
the lower instincts of a people—an immediate success, most cer- | 
tainly to come to an a at that period, when, as always happens 
from time to time, the people are roused by an appeal to their 
higher instincts. One of the qualities which most especially 
stamps the authenticity of Napoleon’s birth is his fidelity to cer- | 
tain dogmatic assumptions respecting the French people, and the 
strictly limited view which he takes, not only of the national, 
but of the human character. Gifted in many respects with su- 
perior intelligence, able at all events to discuss principles of ac- 
tion which his uncle showed no capacity for comprehending, Na- 
poleon ILI. still, at his best, is only an improvement upon the 
first Napoleon, and seems predestined to follow in the footsteps 
which ended at St. Helena. One of the latest acts of the Em- 
peror is so completely out of date that it ean only be explained by 
the incapacity of the man to see its practical drift, and by the 
supposition that he is really at the mercy of the subordinates 
through whom in many respects he governs, while they keep 
their places by idolizing certain fixed Napoleonic ideas, Not 
long since we observed the impracticability of his attempt to take 
| emnge against everybody, an enterprise which must break 
own through its sheer impossibility: he now has gone tolerably 
far in the endeavour to take precautions for everybody. He is 
interfering between every man and his baker, a actually 
undertaking to regulate the daily business of each individual 
baker. 

The first effect of such an attempt is to commit the statesman 
te ulterior consequences so perplexing and so widespreading that 
they cannot by any possibility = fore-caleulated ; the next effect 
is, to irritate that large portion of the country which will be 
denied any advantages from those new precautions. The gencral 
character of the plan was described last week. It has already | 
been partially tried in Paris and Lyons. It belongs to a policy 
respectable for its antiquity, and might be traced back even to the 
days of the Egyptians—it is in fact strictly proper to a period of 

yptian darkness. By a new decree, issuing from the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Commerce, every baker in every one of 161 
towns, which are scheduled, must calculate the average of his 
own trade, and must then keep in stock sufficient corn or flour for 
three months’ provision, This scheme is avowedly a substitute 
for another which is now admitted to be impossible, since, as M. 
Rouher confesses, ‘just criticism and long experience have 
shown that previous measures for the same end have been un- 
availing,” and have demonstrated ‘the inevitable incapacity of 
Government for commercial operations”; while “terror of 
Government sales below the market prices has occasioned un- 
easiness in trade.” But the new scheme is ascribed to the first 
Emperor Napoleon in 1811, a period most truly of Egyptian 
darkness throughout France on subjects of economy. It is 
supposed to obviate the appearance of the Government in the mar- 
ket as a buyer and seller, since it ‘simply compels the bakers 
with their own capital to keep a certain amount of stock in 
hand.” M. Rouher, however, confessesthat Government ‘ does 
not entertain an exaggerated opinion of the efticaey of the mea- 
sure”; it is, therefore, an experiment which the Government 
avowedly mistrusts; yet it is hazarded on an immense scale 
throughout the 161 principal towns of France. And the assumed 
non-appearance of the Government as a buyer and a seller in the 
market is an evasion, for the Government does appear in the 
market, but under the most disadvantageous circumstances pos- 
sible. It appears by proxy, its proxy in each case being no other 
than the haber, who pro hac vice is as much pressed into the ser- 
vice of the Government as “the free African negroes” were pres- 
sed into the service of the French colonies. The baker is obliged 
as a public servant to buy and sell on a system dictated by the 
Government. Within a certain period, the bakers of these 161 
towns are called upon to buy up so much corn and flour in order 
to lock it uP; and at once we perceive what an atrocious inter- 
ference with trade such an operation must be. The capital esta- | 


mated for the purpose amounts to 2,500,000/., or more—that is, 
at the present prices; but is it not obvious that unless the Go- 
vernment adds another interference there must be a rise in the | 
price of 
general, 


— and flour in consequence of this special, pressing, | 
actitious, and widely advertised demand? Of course | 
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In that case the public would be supplied with a motive for | the dealers in corn and flour will hold their hands, unless 


| will be at least three or four millions. 
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aie ter they ar 
informed by the Minister of the Interior, or the War Departinent, 


that their doing so will be regarded as an act of high treason, 
Assuming no such dragooning of the corn market, we may fair] 

suppose that, instead of two millions and a half, the sum sequizel 
Now the fund for that 
purpose is not to be raised by the state, nor provided by thirty 


| millions of French subjects, but is to be levied arbitrarily, with. 


out any previous notice, upon the single trade of bakers. “ Such a 
form of taxation is enough to provoke an insurrection; only the 
Government is shielded in the present case by the circumstance 
that the populace is likely to be with it against the bakers ; the 
imperial power having on its side the lowest prejudices of the 
populace. At the best, however, the subordinate oflicers who 
are charged with the execution of this peculiar scheme, the 


| bakers, must necessarily be reluctant in the performance of their 


duty. 

‘They will also lie under very serious difficulties, and this is 
forescen, for M. Rouher thinks it necessary, not only to confess 
the possibility of these ditliculties, but to tind consolations and 
palliatives for the bakers. They are told that the price of corn 
and flour at present is low; but they are not told that Govern- 
ment has fired the price againstenhancement. They are then in- 
formed that the profit of the transaction must be great; as if 
dealers, great or small, were to be content with slow profits on a 
transaction spread over some four or five months, and conducted 
under these excessively disadvantageous circumstanecs! Should 
they be in want of capital, a hint is thrown out that they may go 
to the great “financial establishments,” such as the Comptoir 
d’Escomptes, which still exists in Paris and ten provincial 
towns, the Société Générale de Crédit Mobilier, or the number of 
‘‘comptoirs” and ‘caisses” that have been fostered in Franee 
during the present régime of bastard monetary Socialism. But 
why should these societies make any advances to the bakers, es- 
pecially if the men lack eredit’ M. Rouher has an expedient to 
meet this difficulty also. In each town some public building can 


| be found in which the baker may be allowed to bond his corn or 


flour; warrants will issue for the goods thus lodged; and upon 
these warrants, no doubt, says M. Rouher, the financial establish- 
raent to which he goes will be prepared to advance the capital ; 
though not, we presume, gratis. The decree, therefore, not only 
compels the baker, great or small, to enter into a large and some- 
what tedious operation of speculative corn-dealing, but it plunges 
him into the midst of banking, bonding, and discounting opera- 
tions. It is scarcely possible to conceive any Government mea- 
sure more calculated to demoralize tradc, familiarizing the baker 
with those dodges of warehousing, advances upon warrants, dis- 
counts, and other facilities, which have been illustrated in London 
by the Joseph Windle Cole operations ; while in France the baker 
must be further demoralized by the fact that he will rely upon the 
Government to see him “ through the wood,” since he acts upon 
compulsion, and will necessarily hold the authority which com- 
pels him answerable for the issue; the more so since he has to 
furnish the money upon which his gyedt, not sleeping, partner 
conducts the business according to an imperial caprice. 

M. Kouher has not attempted to earry out this operation, with 
all its complications, throughout the entire territory of France. 
In fact it would be too obviously impossible in those small towns 
where there are no facilities for bonding or advanecs, and where 
probably the baker’s trade is on too poora scale to endure under 
this kind of tampering. But how about the supply of corn in 
those districts, comprising three-fourths of the French nation? 
How about the price of bread under the joint operation of this 
immense act of forestalling and regrating > We incline to agree 
with M. Rouher in anticipating that it will not succeed ; but sup- 
posing it fails, what kind of cifect will be produced in the 
public mind? How is it possible that a man so cautious, al- 
though so rash, as the Emperor can have consented to any —_ 
détat so very unpromising; since in licu of his own train 
forces under officers like St. Arnaud, the soldicrs for this coup 
are to be the scattered and discontented Lakers? It is impossible 
not to suspect that here the imperial mind has been swayed by 
that lower order of statesmen and financicrs who have committed 
the apparent authority of France to wild eredit mobilier schemes 
in Spain and quite recently to strange joint stock operations In 
Central America ; and whose highest financiers of all, men like 
isaae Pereire, stand committed to a vast bill-broking machinery 
like the Credit Mobilier of Paris. The Emperor himself is under- 
stood to favour the much more enlightened and exalted views of 
M. Michel Chevalier, who returns the favour by lending his own 
well informed countenance to the imperial system, and brings to 
the a of Napoleon the department of the Hérault. There 


| is a kind of implied promise that M. Michel Chevalier’s practical 


and economical philosophy is to be put in force in 1860: is the 
Emperor in the meanwhile willing to give the wildest notions of 
antiquated economy a long year’s Saturnalia, an orgy of econo- 
mical folly, a giant holiday of joint-stock jobbing, by which the 
great Paris schemers are to enrich themselves before France is to 
enjoy the benefit of a sounder economy? If there is any sim- 
cerity in his patronage of the Michel Chevalier ideas, the poly 
which lends France to such totally opposite notions can only be 
accounted for on that supposition. Let us imagine Sir Robert 
Peel taking two or three years, not simply of protection, but of 
wholesale corn-jobbing and bread-excising, combined with & 
vast scheme of corn-bonding and discounts, as a preliminary to 
the free-trade measures of 1846, It would seem indeed far more 
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probable that the patronage shown to M. Michel Chevalier is only | ber of allowances be made, every adverse circumstance being 
colourable, that the hopes of the Herault will be disappointed, | written off on some collateral ground, it might be said that Rome 


and that the enduring ng | after all will draw its origin from 
the Idées Napoléonienties, the elaborations of Ham, and the pe- 
culiar codperation of capitals impersonated in the Emperor's 
familar coadjutor, M. Pereire. 
THE LAST ANGLO-AMERICAN “ DIFFICULTY,” 

Tue Americans have at last got a decided case against this 
country. It is indeed twice blessed, for it is at once a grievance 
and atriumph. Let small men raise the question whether Lord 
Napier is recalled by a British Ministry because he is too Ameri- 
can, or Mr. Dallas by an American Ministry because he is too 
English ; England has been made to know her place in the crea- 
tion by an independent American, without lordly, diplomatic, or 
oflicial aid. ‘The starspangled banner has cowed, if not St. 


George, at least St. George’s ( lub, in the person of a distinguished | moral energy. 


member. 


In the summer there arrived in this country a very wonderful , 
man,—Mr. Paul C. Morphy, heralded by all the trumpeting that | 


the Union could muster. He can fight eight men at the game of 
chess, simultaneously, and beat them all, or nearly so. The 
power is really surprising. Sitting at one end of a room, with 
the eight antagonists ranged at their different boards, Mr. 
Morphy can carry on all the games—knowing the position of 
every man on each one of the eight boards, Sarratt, we believe, 


said that he found it easier to play three or four games with one , 
t 


of the boards before him, than two without any such help: 
Morphy plays on eight unseen boards. He knows each more 
accurately than the men who are looking over. During the late 
Chess Congress, at a point in one of the games, his proxy called 
out that the enemy had moved, say, King’s pawn to King’s fourth 
square: “An impossible move;” exclaimed Morphy ; “there 


has been a knight on that square these two hours and a half.” | 


This is a very wonderful faculty; but not content with winning 
laurels from Lord and Commoner, with astonishing England and 
Europe, and beating Harwitz, Mr. Paul C. Morphy burns to 
beat England’s champion on the Chess board, Mr, Howard Staun- 
ton. 

But here comes rather a serious difficulty: Mr. Staunton can’t 
be beaten. We do not mean that he is invulnerable to the attack 
of Morphy, but that he cannot be placed in the position of a 
genuine combatant. Ciess is, after all, neither the sole nor the 

occupation of life; and it so happens that Mr. Staunton is en- 
aw on what Englishmen will consider a more important avyoca- 
tion—in producing a standard edition of Shakespeare, with notes 
calculated to elucidate instead of obscuring the text. Besides 
literary pride and conscience, Mr. Staunton holds more tangible 
obligations : his publisher will not run the risk of losing thou- 
sands by delaying a “‘ part.” So, long out of practice, deeply im- 
mersed in the endless Shakespearian questions, Howard Staunton 
the annotator finds that he is not Howard Staunton the chess- 
layer who originally earned his fame in the black and white 
ists. Zhat Staunton would have to be recalled at present from 
Prospero’s Ireland ; and Prospero,—i.e., Mr. Routledge, will not 
release him. 

Morphy is mystified. Being one of “the Upper Ten,” and loud- 
ly vow an fe that Ae has no professional ends in view, he cannot 
understand how any gentleman should be otherwise than at 
leisure. 
the part of the Lord Chancellor himself to simple cowardice. 
Staunton caunot throw up his more professional engagements: but 
the American exquisite, ike Lord Foppington, docs not understand 
the meaning of the words. Morphy has no eye to money, but if money 
isin question, his aristocratic friends over there, where money comes 
and goes with such ease, will subscribe 10,000/, for the freak : 
and he assumes that English gentlemen will always be found, like 
Eastern cockfighters, to stake their thousands on a game. He is 
told that the English champion is out of practice—“ So much the 
better!” the Yankee seems to think; the British Lion out of 

ractice is just in right trim for a brush with the Bald Eagle. 
Staunton, he assumes, must be ready to play when he is wanted, 
especially if there is money to be lost; but ‘‘ for myself personal- 
ly,” exclaims the magnificent Morphy, ‘‘ reputation is the only 
incentive I recognize.” So he, the disinterested, the magnani- 
mous, tries to bully his senior in the order, his courteous host 
and generous pancgyrist, into putting on the gauntlets, that 
he, the knight-errant, may win reputation avd stakes from a hard- 
worked man out of practice,—who willingly offers to play him a 
private game sans facon, over a friendly table! And ashe cannot 
extort a victory on the stand and deliver principle, Mr. Morphy 
tries to snatch it by inference ; half the journals of the Union 
telegraphing the victory of their favourite—oyer every rule of 
courtesy, good sense, and sound chess playing. 


THE O'MALLEY CASE, 


THE defeat of the Irish Catholic clergy in the case of the O’Mal- 
ley children does not consist in the decision of the Irish Lord 


From his tone, he would ascribe any backwardness on | 
Mr. 


| which have been signal failures, 


has maintained her position through seasons of adversity by ad- 
hering to that principle. On a broader view, however, nothing 
has been rendered more plain than the fact that Rome loses by 
this adoptiou of a principle too mean for commerce. 

In noticing the Mortara case lately, we adverted to some of the 
precedents and parallels, the ease of Alicia Race, of the Chetty 
boy before the Supreme Court of Madras, of the Jew children 
whom the Emperor Napoleon has recently caused to be surrendered 
to the religious custodians of their faith, and of the Jew children 
whom the Empress Maria Theresa likewise caused to be given up 
to their father after a subordinate authority had put him in irons 
as punishment. This case of the O'Malley children forms a 
very interesting postscript to that list. That father was a man in 
humble circumstances, a member of the Irish police force; his 
wife was evidently a woman of strong feeling, active sense, and 
Some incidental circumstance led to the supposi- 
tion that she expected a certain degree of patronage and support 
from some eminent Protestant families in Ireland, her own faith 
being Protestant. It is more than probable that all these circum- 
stances had an influence on the judgment of the father; but it is 
to be inferred, from many things he said, that while he had a 
great contidence in his wite’s judgment, and a far more than com- 
monly strong affection for her individually, he also relied more on 
their common Christianity than on the peculiar tenets of his own 
“gs Whatever may have been his motives, a court of law 
1as seldom had evidence more distinct than that which showed 
that he intended his children to be brought up in the faith which 
his wife thought best—the Protestant. The salient facts, which 
have been so often mentioned, are quite enough to establish 
this decision. It is true that after the infauey of the chil- 
dren, his wife acquiesced in their being baptised by Roman 
priests, evidently as a concession to some feeling of satis- 
faction in the mind of the father; the mother remarking 
that the Roman baptism is recognized by the English Church, 
But excepting that submission to a particular form, the 
children had no connection with the Church of Rome ; they were 
originally baptised by the English form, were taught the English 
faith, enrolled in their schools as Protestants, and sent to Protest- 
ant churches; and one of them was engaged as chorister in a 
Protestant cathedral. When the mother declared, before the 
dying father, that neither priest nor nun should ever have child 
of hers, her husband signified that he had not disapproved of her 
saying so. The single point brought on the other side is a state+ 
ment by a priest, that in his last moments John O'Malley had 
consented to have his children brought up as Roman Catholics ; 
and on the strength of this declaration the father’s brother claimed 
their custody, when, after the death of their mother, her sister ap- 
peared to take them away from the workhouse. The case before 
the Irish Court of Chancery was conducted in the name of the 
paternal uncle, and the maternal aunt; but of course more 
wealthy persons must have assisted in bringing the point of law 
to an issue. Now, giving full credence to the statement of the 
Reverend Mr. Coyne, it is evident that a single acquiescence by a 
dying man, without any collateral evidence to establish the fact 
ot his clearly understanding the purport of the question at the 
moment, or retaining the animus disponendi, cannot be taken to 
countervail the constant declarations, and actions of his life, 
which were entirely consistent with each other, and with the de- 
clarations which he made on his dying bed to his wife. 

Evidently the Roman priesthood, pursuing a settled policy of 
appropriation, have endeavoured to seize these eight little pauper 
children on the most slender evidence against a body of evidence 
that is overwhelming. One word on their side was to go against 
the whole expressions and actions of a man’s life. This is a kind 
of ‘ reciprocity all on one side,” which would not be admitted 
even in Ireland; but it spoils the case of the party which en- 
deavours to rely upon it. 

Some of the collateral circumstances equally aggravate the 
iniquitous nature of *the attempt and the defeat in which it re- 
sulted. It is a very ugly circumstance that the Board of 
Guardians should have lent its countenance to a claim so ill sus- 
tained as that of the uncle O'Malley ; it is an avowal that the 
guardians acted on the merest party fecling in a matter of re- 
ligion. But religion which rests on party feeling cannot sustain 
its ground in the conviction of any people in quict times. 

The excessive eagerness of the Roman priesthood to keep up the 
Papist population in Ircland is explained by a circumstance 
which we have before noted abroad, but which bears especially 
upon this case. In the United States it is a standing remark that 
the constant immigration of Romanists does not keep up the num- 
ber of that sect within the federal republic; a sufficient evidence 
that there exists amongst the Irish Romanists a very strong ten- 
dency to lapse the moment they escape from the ring-fence of 
their own green island. Now there have been constant and vi- 
gorous efforts to Protestantize Romanists in Ireland,—efforts 
The contrast in this respect 


' shows how brutally erring have been those Protestants who have 


Chancellor, who has established a precedent as much for Roman , 


Catholics as for Protestants. It consists in the baffling of an at- 
tempt to override the laws of nature; and the defeat is redoubled 
by the exposure. The case, indeed, exemplifies the fundamental 
error which besets the whole policy of Rome at the present day. 
At the first blush it might seem a clever principle to endeavour to 
seize everything and to relinquish nothing; and if a great num- 


striven to bring in “the wild Irish” by any process of central- 
izing compulsion. Release the Irish from this remnant of the 
Pale, and they are very soon fused amongst the Protestants of the 
Anglo-Saxon family. “But notwithstanding the vaunts of Cardi- 


| nal Wiseman, there can be little doubt that recent events in Ire- 


land,—the tremendous sufferings, the want of power in the priest- 
hood to assist, the subsequent prosperity of the Irish through 
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causes foreign to that priesthood, the greater freedom of the coun® 
try,—have all been contributing to relax the ecclesiastical tenure. 
These changes have provoked in the Irish priest a certain statisti- 
cal jealousy in watching the numbers of his flock. 





INVENTION, ITS RIGHTS AND ENCOURAGEMENT. 


Tue imperfect working of the present patent law, for the protec- 
tion of the inventor, or for the advantage of society, is so obvious | 
that we may look for some radical change, thoug! it would be 
quite impossible to fix the date, even approximately, for the difli- 
culties of amendment are almost as great as the existing ineon- 
veniences. The principle upon which the law at present rests is | 
that, if a man strike out a useful invention, calculated to inerease 
the production or value of property belonging to others, he has 
himself a property in his own idea, and should not be deprived of 
the fruit of his industry. It is assumed that, beyond the prin- 
ciple of equity, policy dictates the grant of a protection, since it is 
for the interest of society to encourage invention. Rather a large 
deduction must be made from this calculation, since there are 
grand distinctions between one important class of inventions, and | 
that for which the claim is advanced. All who make pretensions | 
to high scientific standing profess to pursue their discoveries for 
the benefit of science and of mankind, and refrain from making 
any exclusive demand to profit; while those who claim patents, 
whether in medicines or mechanical inventions, subject them- 
selves, in some professions, to the charge of being quacks, and 
undoubtedly waive a certain moral rank in secking a commercial 
benefit. We have remarked more than once that the most 
important discoveries for the benefit of mankind have in some 
cases been made in the pursuit of science for its own sake, and 
very often without any definite aim at the principal object dis- 
covered. Thus Volta, Franklin, and other early students of 
electricity, investigated the subject unselfishly, and certainly did | 
not reap any of those profitable advantages which are claimed by 
the inventors of the electric telegraph or other novel applications 
of their discoveries. 

The same branch of science, indeed, illustrates the greatest 
— of the patent law. It is to be supposed that a eonsider- 
able fortune has been made by the process of electro-plating. In 
that art, however, one difficulty had to be surmounted ; it was 
the production of a completely smooth surface on the electro- 
plated or electro-gilt aan. from the first, without the subsequent 
use of a wire-brush. An ingenious person struck out this great 
improvement, which necessarily moditied the gencral character of 
the process ; but we do not learn that he obtained more advantage | 
than some very moderate fee, far less than the honorarium given by 
the Government to an ingenious gentleman for the simple sugges- 
tion of perforating the sheet of postage queen’s heads. ‘There is a 
kind of improved pencil which has come into almost universal 
use, and of which we might assume that it has made the fortune 
of the ostensible patentees: we have heard it said that the real | 
inventor was paid 200/. for his discovery. The inventor of Phil- 
lips’s fire-annihilator, the efficacy of which appears to be esta- 
blished, though the question is still under judgment, seems likely 
enough not to assist at the final success of his own project. The 
sewing-machine could probably, if the subject were investigated, 
trace itself to many authors—the actual merit has becn a subject 
of litigation, and the machine is coming into use under more than 
one patent. Very often the practicability of an invention depends 
upon some exceeding trifle, which may be suggested almost by 
accident. We remember, many years ago, when the making of 
paper by machinery was still a novelty, seeing a machine upon 
which, if our recollection serves, 20,000/, had been expended in 
the endeavour to find that jogging, lateral motion, which imitates | 
the hand of the journeyman paper-maker, without success ; until 
at last a casual visitor suggested a method of attaining the object, 
which was realized by the payment of a few shillings,—consider- 
ably under a pound. On the other hand, successive improve- 
ments not unfrequently obscure the original authorship, in so 
much that it wd be difficult to allot the proportionate merit to | 
each participator in the project. 

Electricity again serves us, in one of its latest applications illus- 
trating the obscurity and difficulty of the whole subject. Inthe Zimes 
of the 2d September appeared a letter from Mr. Joseph Snape, of 
Chester, referring to an account of a death by chloroform used as 
an anwsthetic agent. A great hubbub has been created on that 
subject, some casual deaths having excited prejudice against one 
of the greatest improvements of modern times, the use of agents 
which allay pain in agonizing operations. Now, on the whole | 
field of operation there can be little doubt that, although chloro- 
form or any other anwsthetic may cause a death which would not | 
otherwise have happened, still, in the main, the saving of agony 
has spared a far larger proportion of deaths, to say nothing of the 
suffering for its own sake, The prejudice against chloroform, 
therefore, is absurd; but not so the preference for any anwsthetic | 
which is more handy, more under control, and less hazardous. 
Mr. Snape described the surprising effect of electricity for this | 
ama and particularly in the drawing of teeth. His letter was 
followed up by one from Mr. Frederick Sass, of Manchester Street, 
London, explaining the process somewhat more precisely, and as- 
signing the merit of the discovery to Mr. J. B. Francis, of 
Pennsylvania. The plan is this: a small portable electrical 
machine stands upon a table near the operatin chair; the patient 
holds one end of the electrical chain in one hand, the other end 
of the chain is conveniently attached to the forceps; in the act of 





haps not absolutely to be assumed, since inventions have been 





grasping the tooth the electrical current is completed, and the 
effeet is, that the pain is minimized, in many cases entirely abo. 
lished, Some operators appear to have failed, probably from not 
attending to the nice adjustment of the details. But besides 
these questions of individual success or failure, there has besa 
aroused a fierce controversy as to the original merit of the inyen- 


_ tion, or its ultimate value; some wise persons having tried the 


electricity without undergoing the process which occasions agon 
but assuming that it must fail since they then felt certain local 
consciousness in the gums. Mr. Sass had no sooner announced 
his own successful and constant use of a force already well known 
than he received notice from Mr. Newton, the patent-agent, of 
Chancery Lane, claiming to have a patent right over the inven- 
tion on behalf of the American patentee. Mr. Sass asked evidence 
as to the existence of ‘‘ laws forbidding the extraction of teeth 
without pain.” In the meanwhile, a correspondent of the Times 
signing himself “ Jurist,” remarked that, although an idea can 
be patented in Ameriea, it cannot be so cireumseribed in Eng- 
land, where a patent must rest upon some concrete form of the 
idea, Claimants for this form of restriction also appeared: Mr, 
Waite of Burlington Street simply notified as a fact that the right 
to patent the electro-galvanie current for surgical purposes had 
been registered for him before the Great Exhibition of 1851; M, 
Delveil, of France, and M. Meinig, also exhibited machines in 
1851 for the same purpose; and another claimant was Mr, Mor- 
risson, of Glasgow, who kindly allowed the free use of his patent 
to hospitals, but not to private practitioners. Here, it will be 
scen, is a superabundanee of proprietors, whose claims appear in 
a great degree to neutralize each other. Meanwhile the inven- 
tion is passing into gencral use, with immense blessings to those 
patients who are obliged to seek the aid of the dentist; while it 
is most probable that some further light will be thrown upon the 
whole laws of electricity, with their bearing on the laws of life, 
by this application of a force so well known but even now so 
little understood. 

In this kind of hurley-burley what becomes of the inventors ? 
There is another class of inventions, which is also known to be 
retarded by the absence of any kind of reward for the inventor ; 
it consists of improvements in machinery, such as might be sug- 
gested by intelligent working men practically handling the ma- 
chine. Such a man sees money expended on his proposal, and 
money made by it, and if he gets a five-pound note, which is 
problematical, he obtains neither a rise of condition nor even 
fame. Our present laws, therefore, do not call forth inventions so 
rapidly as they might, and do not with any certainty reward the 
inventor. 

It is, indeed, a serious question how far the difficulties of 
amendment can be surmounted. We have heard a suggestion 
made that the whole system of patents should be entirely 
abolished, and a new plan of rewards substituted under some such 
public body as the Board of Trade. The idea is that the rewards 
should consists of two kinds, allotted by the public tribunal, on 
proper evidence. First, a mere honorary fee, consisting of a small 
amount of money, with some formal testimonial to the merit of 
the inventor, given to him as soon as possible after the first pro- 
mulgation of the idea, upon duly considering the merit of the pro- 
posal simply as a suggestion, Secondly, a more considerable re- 
ward, calculated with some reference to the ascertained com- 
mercial value of the suggestion after it should have been in prac- 
tical use a year or two. The first reward would be in excess of 
anything yet granted; the second would be in substitution of the 
patent rights, which at present work so capriciously. We per- 
ceive many apparently insuperable difficultics, at least for the 
present, in applying this suggestion, particularly the second part. 


‘That the capitalist would not work without patent right is per- 


worked, although the inventor has not restricted their use. Dr. 
Neil Arnot, for example, standing upon his high scientitic position, 
has declined to limit the use of his most valuable suggestions for 
the improvement of stoves, &c. Mr. Claudet has not patented his 
most interesting stereomonoseope. ‘The small honorarium would 
probably have the effect of calling forth a goodly number of in- 
ventors, without their too greatly burdening the state either for 
money or responsibility ; and very ingenious persons would not 
only obtain some advantage from the aggregate honoraria, but 
would signalize their names in the various branches of prac- 
tical science by the most direct and public of all testimonials. 

If it were possible to overcome the difficulties involved in any 
departure from the present system, a considerable extension might 
be given to certain departments in Exhibitions like that of 1891, 
or in the permanent exhibitions of South Kensington, by esta- 
blishing a constant exhibition of mechanical apparatus; the ma- 
chinery to be kept in perpetual motion, and thus to illustrate, for 
engineers, inventors, mechanists, manufacturers, workmen, a0 
students in general, both the actual application of mechanical im- 
provements, and the opening which still exists for further 1m- 
provement. If the state were to undertake any outlay for the 
encouragement of inventions, or any amendment and restriction 
of the present patent law, perhaps no expenditure would be so 
profitable, because so instructive in its results, as the maintenance 
of such a working museum. The only question is, how far in- 
ventions might not multiply almost to the extent of overgrowing 
their residence ; but this might be met by greater care in select- 
ing typical specimens in each class. 
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BOOKS. 


WILKS’S LIVES OF LANFRANC, ANSELM, AND A’BECKET.* 
Asa complete series of biographies of the great Anglo-Norman 
Archbishops, this volume should have contained Langton ; though 
for a principal object of the writers the limitation is proper 
enough. This object appears to be, to describe the struggle 
between the earlier English monarchs who practically maintained 
the superiority of the civil to the ecclesiastical power, and de- 
manded the feudal submission of ecclesiastics to the crown as 
their liege lord, and those churchmen who insisted on their 
independence of the state, and a divided allegiance to the Pope. 
The subject is well worth the attention of the historical inquirer, 
notwithstanding the number of historians who have treated it. 
The broad facts are known well enourh; but from the bias of 
some writers, the epie-like manner in which others treat history, 
or the numerous divisions which they handle, the particulars 
might be more fully and more exactly brought out. The great 
want is a complete picture of the period in its various classes— 
kings, barons, churchmen, citizens, vassals, and serfs. Unless we 
have an almost photographie transcription from existing autho- 
rities, of these different grades in their moral characteristics, 
mental development, and modes of life, we cannot form any very 
true opinion of the struggles which took place for several centu- 
ries, the king and warlike classes being generally ranged on one 
side, and the ecclesiastics and common people on the other. In 
sound political theory, the right was doubtless with the civil 

wer; for the church aimed at establishing an daperiun cn 
imperto of the most mischievous kind, unless circumstances ren- 
dered the evil a temporary good. In a merely logical sense the 
right was altogether with the state, even on the eeclesiastic’s own 
reasoning ; for the real contest was not about spiritual but temporal 
matters. Monarchs and barons, from the eleventh century to the 
fourteenth, did not trouble themselves with theological or doc- 
trinal matters; few, indeed, could comprehend them. ‘The real 
struggle was for power, aud jurisdiction over property and persons. 

The authors of this work are not qualified by original rescarch 
or native powers of mind to exhaust the subject in the manner 
indicated, even if biography were the best form of doing it; but 
they give another illustration of the maxim that ‘ extremes 
meet.” Although themselves averse to ‘ta State Church,” a 
strong feeling is exhibited against state claims when opposed to 
Papal encroachments; and we seem to trace a disposition to fa- 
your the personal characters both of Anselm and A’ Becket, on oc- 
casions where general opinion is against them, and certainly 
where the preponderance of proof seems to mark ambition and 
self-deception, if not evident hypocrisy in both prelates. Lan- 
franc is less partially treated, perhaps because he was less of a 
mystic in igion than Anselm, and less of a Papal bigot asa 
churchman, The first Anglo-Norman primate was above and be- 
fore all things a practical man ; he never pushed a theory to ex- 
tremes, regardless of good and evil. He also had the Conqueror 
to deal with, and William’s character did not dispose him to sub- 
mit to churchmen, while circumstances gave him more power 
than his successors could attain. This difference is seen and 
dimly indicated in a comparison between Lanfranc and Anselm, 
consequent upon an incident in the life of the latter while at 
Bec— the death of a favourite monk. 

“ In spite of all, Osbern dies; and Anselm consoles himself with the pro- 
mise of his friend to transmit to him a knowledge of his then unknown des- 
tiny. While the monks surrounded the body of their dead brother, and 
chanted the service of the church, Anselm saw a vision, which he inter- 
preted, according to his wishes, as the intelligence of his friend’s safety. 

“This is one of many circumstances which constitute striking dissimi- 
larity between the recorded life of Lanfrane and that of Anselm. In the 
biography of the former we were seldom brought into contact with the 
supernatural agencies of the middle ages. Here and there a vision ap- 
peared. A ghostly boy, for example, was seen in company with Herluin, 
and by spiritual intervention it was determined that the Abbey of Bee 
should be rebuilt. But these were exceptions; as a rule, the natural order 
of things was observed. But such is not the rule in the life of Anselm. 
Its every page bears traces of belief in active supernatural power. Every 
dream of a disturbed mind is a vision,—every act of kindness a prodigy. 
From the time of Osbern’s death, Anselm rose higher and higher in the 
esteem of his monks, and their former animosity was turned into unbounded 
admiration. He was elevated into a seer, a prophet, and a worker of mi 
racles. Maniacs were restored te reason by his presence. A dying man 
beheld a flume of fire issue from his mouth: His secretary saw him sur- 
rounded, when engaged in his nocturnal meditations, by a halo of light. 
Returning from a visit to a Norman lord, he fell into conversation with a 
monk of whom he asked a night's lodging. ‘The monk promised to provide 
him with shelter, but apologetically informed him he must expect but 
meagre fare. The contident smile with which Anselm begs him not to 
make himself uneasy on that score, suggests the possible resemblance of the 
monk’s larder to that of the clerk of Copmanhurst, of whom the Black 
Knight demanded a supper. Such, however, is not the case; the virtue of 
the monk is sustained, and a supper is provided by the miraculous power of 
Anselm. It would perhaps be difficult to say whether this difference in the 





of the volume, they are not an overwhelming feature. The in- 
cidents of the lives are exhibited, if not in great detail; while 


| they are made a peg on which to hang characteristic sketches of the 


lives of these two men is to be accounted for by the superior acquaintance of | 


Lanfranc with the laws of nature,—or by the circumstance that, whereas 
we are chiefly indebted to the ordinary chroniclers for the facts of Lanfrane’s 
life, that of his disciple and successor was written by one who was constant- 
ly near him, and whose deep reverence may have led to a belief that Anselm 
was possessed of attributes superior to his fellows. The latter is probably 
the case, for it is hard to believe that the virtue of either of these philoso- 
nn was so much greater than their science, that they could refuse the 
omage of superstition.” 
Although the contentions between the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities are a prominent topic, and apparently a main purpose 
° The Three Archbishops : Lanfrane—Anselm—A’ Becket. By Washington and 
Mark Wilks. Published by Bennett, London; and Menzies, Edinburgh. 





times, or observations of the biographers. The rapid promotion 
of lecket for example, gives rise to the following remarks on 
patronage in the middle ages compared with our own; though it 
is not perceived that the Romish church was by no means a de- 
mocratic corporation, beyond disregarding birth and looking only 
to merit that could be made available, It combined in its numer- 
ous subordinates and long gradations of rank, democracy, aristo- 
cracy, and monarchy, with a military discipline, and the impossi- 
bility, under the institution of celibacy, of turning any ecelesias- 
tical position or property into an hereditary appanage. 

** Promotion by favour is usually considered the antithesis of promotion by 
merit. ‘The truer antithesis would be, promotion by privilege. Autocracy 
is as little interested as democracy in the repression of low-born ability, It 
is under the government of the few—whether calling itself by the pompous 
misnomer, ** Aristocraey ’’; or made justly odious by the designation, ** Oli- 
garchy ’’—that the natural rights of intellect, and the paramount necessities 
of the public service, are systematically sacrificed to considerations of pri- 
vate, family, or party interest. Hence the frequency and conspicuousness 
of great names in the annals of absolutely despotic and of absolutely free 
states—their comparative paucity in those of mixed monarchies and quasi- 
republics; the nurseries of medioerity, the prison-houses of genius. Hence, 
especially, the number and brilliancy of the names which even in the 
darkest of the middle ages shone in the firmament of the church—that 
theocratic democracy whose worst abuses could only obscure, not destroy, its 
presentation of that Divine idea which heathen philosophy named ‘the 
monarchy of man’; and whose unfaithfulness will not prevent its being the 
mother of that human perfeetness which a Christian Father visioned as 
‘the city of God.’ Free from the subtlest of those influences which must 
sometimes bias the purest and the strongest, ecclesiatics had little motive 
to prefer other than the fittest to posts within their gift; and when service 
was to be rendered to the Pope a little at the expense of less sacred poten- 
tutes, they were especially unlikely to put forward the eldest of the breth- 
ren merely because he was the eldest. And secular princes, on the other 
hand, were but too glad to avail themselves of servants, at once superior in 
art and alion in interest, to the temporal nebility ; who on their part, how- 
ever resolute to impose their counsels, and gratify their ambition, were 
willing enough to resign the toils of administration.” 

The book is to be commended for a skilful selection of facts and 
a clever as well as powerful mode of presenting them so as to form 
a striking narrative. It has slight bw to an artistical work in 
any high sense. The biography proper is somewhat marred by 
the interference of ecclesiastical history, and introduced pic- 
tures of manners, while space is scareely left to treat the his- 
tory or the age satisfactorily. Neither are the individual traits 
of the men happily developed. The reader scarcely carries off an 
idea of the likeness. In fact Zhe Three Archbishops are three 
long ‘ articles,” done upon the Macaulay model, with an infusion 
of the platform both in sentiment and style. 





THE AFTERNOON OF UNMARRIED LIFE.* 

Ix these essays on the life of single gentlewomen who have 
reached a certain age, the reader will discover some improvement 
on ‘* Morning Clouds,” albeit the opening expectations are rather 
disappointed. The first chapter places before us a lady who has 
been charming, and is still interesting, surrounded by accompa- 
niments consonant to her position. There is an early autumn sun 
with its bright sunshine and richness of vegetation, but speaking 
of the fruit rather than the flower; and a lime, one side of whose 
branches ‘ has thin and yellow leaves already, and a few here and 
there looking golden on the shady side of the tree,—the sunshine 
passed by them many hours ago.” Two little children are hunt- 
ing for chesnuts with the happy eagerness of childhood; a ga 
party are practising archery on the broad grass terrace beyon 
the trees; and the lone spinster sighs and turns away, feeling not 
quite well though nothing really ails her, and listless, from not 
caring for anything to do, 

“Work? No, it leaves too much seope for painful thoughts, and musie 
would be no musie today, every note would bring to mind jarring discords 
between the past and present.” How often had that same instrument felt 
her light touch in by-gone days, and brilliantly expressed her joyousness. 
Let it be silent now. Why not draw? Because ae feels too indifferent 
about everything to make it worth while. What is the use of cultivating 
hey talents? What do they avail her? No one takes an interest in them, 
or eares much for her suecess. (A ‘ pathetic fallacy’ this.) Once her father, 
and onee some one else, whom both he and she loved rather better than he 
deserved, had praised her artistic taste ; now it is a thing only remembered 
in old portfolios and fireside annals of another time. 

‘Cannot any of those books in so many languages, on so many themes, 
speak home to her present feelings, and occupy her mind with their empha- 
tie words? Not one, at least not one of the few she has taken up or looked 
at with intent to open ; for every power of the mind is in abeyance, or busy 
accumulating all imaginable pretexts for sighing. 

** Another tive minutes gloomily spent in aimless emotions, and then blank 
time is suddenly filled with the joy of a little child. 

** \ rosy little girl, not much above four years old, trots in holding a small 
tabby kitten in a basket sweet with clean hay, ‘Auntie, look! Unele 
Herbert gave it to me; he said I might bring it in to show you; isn’t it 
beautiful? You shall have it on your own lap, Auntie, for a few minutes.’ 

“The heaviest heart can hardly refuse to sympathise with a happy child. 
My poor idler smiles gladly; the child and the kitten are together on her 
lap, and she feels some of the happiness which the little one meant her to 
share.”” 

A pleasant interruption to sad thoughts; but unluckily the 
course of what seemed to be precept speaking 7 example is in- 
terrupted too. Instead of a succession of sketches (which would 
be less hacknied than tales) of ladies who remained single, and 
illustrated the “afternoon of unmarried life” by varied useful- 
ness, the reader comes upon a series of essays. These are well 
planned and well istentol ; for they first treat of the inner life 

* The Afternoon of Unmarried Life. By the Author of * Morning Clouds,” 
Published by Longmans and Co, 
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eiheietintianeniatallinae as a 
in regard to the cultivation of character, frame of mind, and stu- J) graving, is a necessary sequence, when art drops into a higher 


dies or pursuits; and then discuss conduct and the best way of 
exciting an interest in life by serving others. The execution is 
also good; earnest, thoughtful, reflective, with many practical 
suggestions. But, as in the ‘ Morning Clouds,” the tone and 
treatment are, for the most part, rather too graye—they rather 
verge upon the didactic sermon, than the essay animated by pic- 
tures of the kind of life it seeks to illustrate and enforce. 

The ‘“multa incommoda” of advancing years have been con- 
tinually dwelt upon by moralists and satirists. The countervail- 
ing advantages are not so frequent a theme, as being less obvious 
and striking. But, as nature is a ‘mother kind alike to all,” 
they must exist. Our authoress touches upon two, though she 
scarcely develops them completely ; the greater value set upon 
time, and, with right-minded elderly people, the greater use made 
of it, and a keener sense of beauty as age approaches. 

**Tn youth we knew little of the worth of present time ; probably it was 
valued mainly with regard to some future, or occupied by the thoughts of 
some regretted past; but now, the many deceits of es and the bitters 
occasionally offered by memory to the reverted mind, shut us up into the 
present more frequently, and from single-hearted attention to the husbandry 
of present things, we may derive a permanent vigour, which no previous feel- 
ing could have enabled us to anticipate.” 

_ n *- * * 

**T believe people are more capable of receiving joy from beauty in middle 
age than they were in adolescence, the heart always snatching first at plea- 
sures which vegin and end in self, and being taught slowly and with pain, 
that it is to have no share in the joy of the loveliness it sees, except by dis- 
interested admiration; and it is certain that whatever we lose of self-inter- 
est we may gain in some other interest far more rejoicing, and freer from 
alloy. Idoubt if any one adequately values the common gifts of nature, 
moonlight and clouds, sunrises and sunsets, song of birds, and wealth of 
flowers, until strong afilictions have broken down selfwill, and made the 
heart as meek as a little child’s.”’ 

The tendency to sister-hoods, which agrees with the joint- 
stock tendencies of the time and its disposition to be vicariously 
virtuous, is disapprove: of by our author—perhaps from her anti- 
Romish feelings. 

*¢ The zeal for doing good that now prevails, where once luxury and self- 
indulgence corrupted society without any cheek from public o} n, may 
almost be called a fashion among us; and English liberality and English 
vigour have promoted means of doing good that a century ago were proba- 
bly as unimagined as our submarine telegraphs and Levi amer. 
But fashion, however well disposed, is not always wise or far-sighted ; and 
it appears to me that in some favourite modes of beneticence there has been 
more proof of benevolence than of the wisdom which insures sucecss 

*“ T refer, as one instance of this, to the various attemps at 
which have been made, in defiance of national prejudices that are too 
strongly rooted in our national temperament to be prudently or successfully 
withstood ; before I go further, I should admit that, in spite of all the good 
which I gratefully admit these sisterhoods may have effected, I am strongly 
—- against sisterhoods of any description. * * Supposing it to 

ve allowed as a fact that for pyd/ic benefit sisterhoods may sometimes be 
useful; that here individual advantage ought to be sacriticed to the good of 
the commonwealth; still, with regard to the unmarried women themselves 
who have money and leisure for the service of their fellow creatures, I do 
not see how they can employ their abilities better than among those of their 
own relations or friends who stand in need of help, or comfort, or com- 
panionship. Nor (with the exception of a few singularly unfortunate in 
their natural poatnn) can I imagine any woman in the best-ordered sister- 
hood so advantageously placed as she who keeps to Aome duties, or who, in 
the possible default of these, devotes herself to those who have the strongest 
elaim upon her in private life.”’ 

“Charity begins at home,” and there is undoubtedly foree in 
this last remark. Still some relations do not want our help. 
Others will not have it; at least in the way we can or are inclined 
to render it. If we go beyond relations to neighbours or the 
poor, tact, nerve, and let us say confidence are requisite to intro- 

uce us. Genius is necessary to do good, perhaps to act effectively. 
Both genius and action are supplied by the founders or heads of 
religious or charitable bodies. Associations also give self-relianee 
and even authority ; what is perhaps as much asall put together, 
they teach how to “set about it.” Where to go, which isolated, 
single women with the best intentions may not know, what to aim 
at, and how to help others, or put people in the way of helping 
themselves. 4 
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SEASON BOOKS * 
A.rnoucn the annuals have, we believe, entirely passed away, 
they were too consonant to many of our best and most genial 
feelings to leave no results behind them. Their literature, it is 
true, was not much, and indeed survives in many publications ; 
but their bibliographic character has had an extensive influence on 
books in general, Their typographical /uce, and still more their 
illustrations have furnished an exemplar which has not only been 
followed in the boudoir class of books, but has extended to every 
kind of publication, even when cheapness is an element. That 
the illustrations of existing books are mostly inferior in originality 
and spirit to those of the earlier annuals, as well in design as in 

* The Merrie Days of England. Sketches of the Olden Time. By Edward 
M‘Dermott. Illustrated with Twenty Engravings, from Drawings by Joseph Nash, 
George Thomas, Birket Foster, and Edward Corbould. Published by Kent and Co. 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Gray. Published by Sampson Low and Co. 

De La Rue’s Improved Indelible Diary and Memorandum Book 1859. Edited 
by Norman Pogson, First Assistant at the Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, Published 
by De La Rue and Co. . 

_ De La Rue’s Red Letter Diary and Improved Memorandum Book 1859, Pub- 
lished = La Rue and Co. 

The Triumphs of Steam ; or, Stories from the Lives of Watt, Arkwright, and 
,- orga By the Author of ** Might not Right.” With Illustrations by John 
Gilbert. Published by Griffith and Farren. ; 

Favourite Pleasure Books for Young People, Wustrated with one hundred 
Pictures, by John Absolon, Edward Wehnert, and Harrison Weir. Printed in 
colours. Published by Sampson Low and Co. 

Child's Play. By E. Vv. Published by Sampson Low and Co. 

The Hi ‘areer and Woful Ending of Precocious Piggy. 
Illustrated by his Son. id I 


] Ry the late 
Published by Griffith and Farren. 
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kind of manufacture. 


Among the books before us, the nearest approach to the old 
Annual in appearance and general style is Mr. Edward M‘Der. 
mott’s Merrve Days of England. Its garb resplendent in scarlet 
and gold—its clear and attractive typography surrounded by 
ample margins—its twenty illustrations of the sports and pas- 
times on which the memory of many fondly looks back as to 
signs of a golden age, with its initial letters, tail-pieces, and 
ornaments, all combine to render it very presentable, and secure 
it a ‘‘ worthy acceptance.” ‘Sketches of the Olden Time” jg 
fitted to occupy a place on the table, from the luxurious boudoir 
to the genteel morning room. 

The letter-press is extremely pleasant, and is, what letter-press 
is not always, in strict agreement with the plates. Whether My, 
M‘Dermott is treating of ‘‘ May Games,” or “ Harvest Home,” or 
‘‘Shepherdesses and Milk-maids,’ ‘Plays and Mysteries,” 
‘“‘ Hunting and Hawking,” ‘‘ Pilgrims” on the road to Canter- 
bury, ‘‘ Baronial Feasts,” or the other customs and character- 
istics of olden time which gave the name of “ merry ” to England, 
he always sticks to his text. The subject whatever it be is de- 
scribed in prose ; and adorned by prose and verse from writers of 
all ages, and perhaps of all grades, from Chaucer and the ballad 
writers, from Latimer, Tusser, and Herrick, down to Bulwer and 
Tennyson. Some, perhaps, may object to the ‘‘ azure hue” which 
Mr. M‘Dermott, gazing through the enchanting distance of ages, 
throws over the past; or say that a little more of precise anti- 
quarian information thrown into the pages would have improved 
them. We do not know that we should agree with this class of 
eavillers. Christmas is not a season for criticizing, at least 
Christmas books. “Man is born to trouble,” and doubtless our 
ancestors had their griefs, but if they sunk them, and brought 
out their jollities into high relief, why dig out conjectural 
troubles, which the men themselves probably did not feel. 

**’Tis merry in hall, 

When beards wag all;” 
but the bard does not sing of consequent indigestion ; and Mr, 
M‘Dermott’s book has the feeling of poetry. Neither would dry 
disyuisition or ‘accounts improve the lightness of Merrie Days 
of England” ; statisties of deaths, prices of provisions, and the 
quantity of meat devoured per head by the whole population, 
would yulgarize the thing altogether, Our author’s authorities are 
of a more congenial kind. Listen to the lament of Pasquil Pali- 
nodia on the decline of May Poles and of the country with them, 

** Happy the age, and harmlesse were the dayes ~ 

(For then true love and amity were found), 

When every village did a May Pole raise, 
And Whitsun ales and May Games did abound, 

(nd all the lusty yournkers in « rout, 

With merry lasses dounced the rod about, 

Then Friendship to their banquets bid the guests, 

And poore men fared the better for their feasts. 

The lords of castles, mannors, townes, and towers, 
Rejoiced when they beheld the farmers flourish, 

And would come down unto the summer bowers, 
To see the country gallants dance the morrice, 

But since the Summer Poles were overthrown, 
And all good sports and merriments decayed, 

How times and men are changed, so well is knowne, 
It were but labour lost if more were said.” 


’ 


Did not typograhy give us the means of indefinite multipli- 
cation this volume of Gray’s Poctical works would be worth its 
weight in gold. Goldsmith, Collins, and Gray are the only Eng- 
lish poets who are “ teres atque rotundus” throughout their pro- 
ductions ; and Gray is preéminent among the three. For Collins, 
through the nature of some of his themes, or their abstract treat- 
ment is not greatly popular, and some of Goldsmith’s are un- 
finished through his premature death ; whereas Gray, although 
the attraction of his poems may vary with the nature of the 
subject, is always perfect. His fragments, if incomplete, are 
finished as far as they go. ‘There are also pieces of Goldy that 
are not quite fitted to be, as Mr. Bowdler has it, read aloud in 
familics. The same may be said of Gray’s ‘‘ Cambridge Court- 
ship”: but ‘hat Messrs. Sampson Low have judiciously omitted. 

The peculiar characteristic of the present edition harmonizes 
with the poetry: it is finished. The volume is handsome; the 
seven landscapes out of the eight illustrations are striking speci~ 
mens in themselves as are the whole eight of wood engraving ; 
the paper is tinted a full cream colour, the typography is clear, 
and adapted to the size of the page ; but it is a something finished 
about all the parts and the whole too which stamps the edition. 
The only improvement we should suggest is a somewhat lighter 
binding—the board is too heavy for the book; but that is perhaps 
done to imitate the old-fashioned style of binding. 

Quite in contrast with the two previous gift-books of the com- 
ing season are Messrs. De La Rue’s Red-Letter Diaries, There 
is nothing of the past about them, unless in chronological tables 
of Royalty, Parliaments of Great Britain, or the long duration of 
the solar and planetary systems. But though to impart general 
information connected with the frequent demands of society, oT 
the business of life, or to enable the reader by means of the 
diary to hive self-knowledge, is the principal aim of the books, 
they follow the fashion of ornament as primarily set by the An- 
nuals, As might be expected from the character of the firm, @ 
chaste elegance distinguishes the publications. Besides the com- 
mon feature of excellent printing, red letters are intermixed not 
arbitrarily or with mere regard to the eye but to mark the 
subject matters more distinctly. It would improve the “ calen- 
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dar” to avoid the medley of subjects which almanack-makers in- | 
variably introduce. What natural necessity should place Mr. 
Dickens between the fifth Sunday after Epiphany and _half- 
uarter day, except the ‘ accident of birth” (on the 7th Febru- 

? Why should the battle of the Boyne (1st July) come be- 
tween the foundation of Greenwich Hospital and the Sun in apo- | 

? There is room fur unity in the art of “ cooking up an al- | 
manack.” 

We believe these Ped-Letter Diaries are of various kinds, but 
the three before us are respectively intended for gentlemen, 
ladies, and desks, That for gentlemen is put into a brown 
Russia pocket-book, that for ladies is brighter in its case, and 
smaller in size with less business information and fewer pockets ; 
but in each they are lined with silk, soft as the notes they will, 
let us hope, contain, The desk diary is a half-bound octavo 
volume, chiefly differing from other diaries of a similar kind, 
in the style of its appearance. 

The course of our survey has brought us to a batch of children’s 
gift-books. 





The Triumphs of steam. 
Favourite Pleasure-Books. 
Child’s Play. 

Precocious Piggy. 

Illustration with a holiday appearance is the main characteristic 
of these four books. Lhe Tri pis of Steam, 1 rhaps, comes 
under the head of juvenile rather than children’s publications, 
It is the lives of Watt, Arkwrieht, and Stephenson, the facts 
mainly drawn from 


\rago, Muir, Smiles, and others, thrown 
into a dramatic form and varied in the telling by dialogues, the 
neidents, 


framework being a family party and family inci 

The ‘* Pleasure Books” is a selection of well-known tales, as 
the House that Jack Built, Mother Lfubbard and her Dog: 
“ Child’s Play” consists of nursery verses as ‘ Little Boy Blu 
come blow your Horn”: and these productions, trivial as they 


seem, strike us as better adapted to the youthful mind than the 
The features of both 
ations. In the “Pleasure Books” 


essence of the *‘ vlogies” dryly presented, 


books are the coloured illust: 


these illustrations amount to a hundred from designs by John 
Absolon, Edward Wehnert, and Harrison Weir. They are * print- 
ed in colours from a succession of engraved wood blocks, at a 
machine worked by steam, and several thousand copics were 
worked off [sic}atthesame time.” The illustrations in “ Child’s 





Play” if not of a higher class in design exhibit more claboration 
in the colour printing. 

The story of Precocious Piggy told long ago by the late Thomas 
Hood to his children, and now illustrated by his son, and edited 
by his daughter, is an allegory, in which the life of a “ fast” 
youth is typified in the “headlong career” and “ woful euding ” 
of a young pig, who starts to see the world and after sundry wild 
doings finds himself in the hands ef a butcher. The illustrations 
are clever and humorous. The pig figure as well as the pig fac 
is preserved throughout. 
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The flow of publication wer ine vs in diminish though 
numbers belon to that sp cial cla " which indicat the season of tl 
year. There are, however, a good many works of a substantial cha 
racter. Mr. Murray continues Rawlinson’s History of He is by 
the publication of the third volume. Messrs. Longman send forth tac 
Life and Correspondence of Uwins the artist, by his widow; and thi 
American Mr. Minturn’s travels from “* New York to Delhi,’ a book 
whose chief interest lies in the writer's judgment on India, the mutiny, 
and the Company’s government, from the American point of view. 
The sme firm has also published a translation of Méllhausen’s “ Jour y 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific’ ; the traveller acting as dr: htsman 
to that one of three American surveying expeditions to report upon th 
Pacific line of railway, which was to follow the 35th parallel of 
North latitude. Mr. Bohn ha ent us a translation of nder’ 
“History of Christian Dogmas”; a remarkable work, albeit not perhay 


, 


30 well adapted for a purcly secular as for a theological journal 

The most singular publication of the week is an autobiography of th 
Empress Catherine the Second of Russia, till her thirtieth year, 1 
According to the preface of the Editor, M. Herzen, these “* Memoirs” 
were discovered on an cxamination of her papers after her death in the 
presence of her son the unfi ate Paul. ‘The Emperor kept the manu- 






if 
script secret from evi ry one, exeept his friend Prince Alexander 
Kourakine, who not only read but took a e py: 





Other copit were sub- 


sequently obtained; but the fact becoming known to Nicholas, every 
effort was made not only to destroy the copies, but to suppress the very 
knowledge of their existence. It was, however, all in vain; for some 
sixty years after the event M. Herzen obtained a copy, and by means of 


M. Triibner has given it to the world. 


> T 
DOOKS. 
The History of Herodotas. Edited by George Rawlinson, M.A., late Fellow 
and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford, assisted by Colonel Sir Henry Kawlinson, 





.C.B., and Sir J. G. Wilkinson, F.R.S. In four volumes. Volume I/1. 
A Memoir of Thomas Uwins, T.A., late Keeper of the Royal Ga'leries und 
the National Gallery, Librarian of the Royal Academy, &c. By Mrs. Uwins. 
With Letters to his brothers during seven years spent in Italy, and Corre- 


spondence with the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir Charles L. Eastlake, A. E. 
Chalon, R.A., and other distinguished persons. In two volumes. 

Diary of a Journey from the Mis issippi to the Coasts of the Pacific ( an with 
a United Staies Gorerument Expedition By Baldwin Millhansen, Popo- 
graphical Draughtsman and Naturalist to the Expedition. With an Intro- 
duction by Alexander Von Humboldt, and I!lustration in Chromo-lithogra- 
phy. Translated by Mre. Perey Sinnett. In two volumes. 

From New York to Dethi by Way of Rio de Janeiro, Australia, and China 
By Robert B. Minturn junior. — 

Lectures on the History of Christian Dogmas. ty Dr. Augustus Neander. 
Edited by Dr. J. L. Jacobi. Translated from the German by J. E. Ryland, 
M.A., Editor of ** Foster’s Life and Correspondence,” &e. In two volumes. 

Memoaires de UP Imperatrice Catherine II, (Ecrits par Flle-méme, ct precedes | 
d@une Preface par A, Herzen, | 
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The Merrie Days of England, Sketches of the Olden Time. By Edward 
M‘Dermott. Illustrated with Twenty Engravings, from Drawings by Joseph 
Nash, George Thomas, Birket Foster, and Edward Corbould. 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Gray. 

De La Rue’s Improved Indelible Diary and Memorandum Book 18539. Edited 
by Norman Pogson, First Assistant at the Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford. 

De La Rue’s Red Letter Diary and Improved Memorandum Book 1859, 

The Triumphs of Steam ; or, Stories from the Lives of Watt, Arkwright, and 
Stephenson. By the Author of “* Might not Right.” With Illustrations by 
John Gilbert. 

Farourite Pleasure Books Jor Young People. WUlustrated with one hundred 
Pictures, by John Absolon, Edward Wehnert, and Harrison Weir, Printed 
in colours, 

Child's Play. By EB. V. B. 

The Headlong Career and Woful Ending of Precocious Piggy. By the late Theo- 
mas Hood. Illustrated by his Son, 


Ll Handbook for Travellers in Survey, llampshive, and the Isle of 
Wight. With Map.—This * Murray” is a species of second part to the 
Ilandbook of Kent and Sussex lately noticed, and is we think superior. 
Surrey has not the sea or the Medway ; Hampshire has neither Medway, 
nor Thames; both counties want the richness, and as it were the artistic 
forms and finished beauty which distinguish Kent before all England ; 
not excluding in this particular Devonshire and that little gem the Isle 
of Wight. Hampshire, however, has the New Forest, Winchester, 
Southampton, and Portsmouth, besides some striking if rather naked 
landscape features. Although “improvements” of various kinds are 
doing wonders with Surrey, still its somewhat hungry and barren soil as 
yet preserves its wild freshness from enclosing that will not pay. Be- 
sides such celebrated downs as Epsom, Banstead, Leatherhead, and 
Mickleham, there are many less well-known open lands where the pedes- 
trian may ramble till his limbs are weary and recline at will. Then, too, 
Surrey is less hacknied by far than Kent, or the more attractive towns of 
Sussex; the richer and more cultivated show places being excepted, as 
Richmond. Yet for those who have legs and leisure there are numerous 
trips they scarcely wot of, and within a day's excursion from London. 
Amongst the various information which the book before us contains, is a 
sketch of forty-seven daily trips to be done in “a tour of seven weeks 
through Surrey and Hampshire, visiting all the chief places of interest” ; 
but perhaps two months may as well be taken, It is true the weather 
just now is not favourable for pleasuring across country, but the reader 
may crew for the spring ; or make his tours in his arm-chair, The book 
will enable him to do it agreeably. 

Le Contenr, or the Story-te ler. By H. Tarve P Eton Coll ge.—T he 
French-master of Eton College is known for a useful French pronouncing 
Dictionary which has passed through several editions. This new French 
Reading-book is likely to be cqually useful, as far as language is concerned. 
M. Tarver ivels that short extracts are of small use in giving any dis- 
tinetive idea of style, and with the exception of correspondence, his se- 


ces, With explanatory 


I 
\ 
lections consist of ¢ omple te stories or dramatic pi 
notes calling attention to idioms or difficulties. ‘The stories, &c. are seven 
in number by Théodore Pavie, Alfred de Musset, Léon Gozlan, Eugéne 
Scribe, and Edmond About. We should have thought loflicr names in 
modern French literature might have been found; but no doubt M, 
Tarver had reasons for his choice. 

The Statute Book for England. FaAited by James Bigg.—The text of 
the public statutes relating to England past in the last session, with an 


index to all the English statutes passe d, Itisan annual we rk, and professes 


| to be so arranged ** that each velume will contain, for the period it om- 


braces, a collection of * Existing English Statutes,’ not only perfect at 
the time of publication, but capable of being so continued in perpetuity.” 

The Mill in the Valley. By the Author of * Moravian Life in the 
Black Forest.’—A tale exhibitive of German rural life and character, 
truthfully conecived, with a touch, we think, of Moravian ideas, and 
agreeably told, It might have been improved by a little more foree. 

Some of the new cditions of the week are fit subjects for criticism ; if 
they were not in their several ways beyond it, at least to a newspaper 
in the busy season. Mr, Dyce’s new single-volumed edition of Marlowe, 
is a work that might challenge elaborate consideration, not only for 
its poetical and dramatie qualities, and the position of the plays in 
reference to the history of the English drama, but for the strange life, 
characte r, end comrades of the author. Mr. Jesse’s * Ik gs” was no- 
ticed on its original appearance,* but anecdotes and instincts of animals 
are ever fresh, and we might go over the book again with a fuller ex- 
perience, did time and space permit. A similar remark applies to that 
well-known and unrivalled work Dr. Carpenter's “ Vegetable Phy- 
siology ’; but we must be content with saying that Dr. Lankester has 
removed some sections, and rewritten others, to bring up the work to 
the present state of botanical science. 

Mr. Muirhead’s “ Life of Watt” is another book that would demand 
ample notice, if we had not treated the larger edition a few years ago.t 
That work, however, was in a degree as much scientific as popular, con- 
taining specifications of his patents, many illustrative drawings, and his 
full correspondence. The biography, with the biographical pith of the 
correspondence and scientific matter of the three volumes, is now com- 
pressed by its author into a single volume, very complete and handsome. 

‘The attention excited by Madame Schimmelpenninck’s Autobiography 
has no doubt conduced to the publication of this fifth edition of the 
* Select Memoirs of Port Royal,” after an interval of nearly a quarter 
of a century from the appearance of the fourth. It is animated by a 
genial spirit of Christianity, and therefore more likely to be appreciated 
by considerable numbers now than at the time when it was first pub- 
lished; for in that age religion was either dead or exclusive, and among 
all parties rather formal. 

The Works of Christopher Marlowe ; with some account of the Author and 
Notes, by the Rev, Alexander Dyce. A new edition, revised and corrected. 

Anecdotes of Dogs. By V.adward Jesse, Esq. 

Vegetable Physiology and Systematic Botany. By William B. Carpenter, 
M.D., F.R-S., F.G.S., Author of “ Principles of General and Comparative 
Physiology.” Edited by Edwin Lankester, M.D, F.R.S, F.LS. 

The Life of James Watt ; with Selections from his Correspondence. By James 
Patrick Muirhead, M.A., Author of “ The Origin and Progress of the Me- 


chanical Inventions of Watt,” &e. 
* Spectator for 1846, page 450. 
+ Spectator for 1855, page 111. 
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Select Memoirs of Port Royal. To which are appended Tour to Alet, Visit to 
Port Royal, Gift of an Abbess, Biographical Notices, &e. &c. Taken from 
Original Documents. By M.A.Schimmelpenninck. Fifth edition. In three 
volumes, 

ALMANACKS. 

The great publication of the year in the Almanack line, is the appear- 
ance of the British and its ‘‘ Companion” ; 
this week. More than thirty years have established the character of the 
“ British Almanack” for the varicty, utility, and extent of its business 
subjects. ‘The ‘Companion, or Year Book of General Information,” is 
likewise limited to a regular form in its exhibition of the anuual course 


of legislation, statistics, architectural improvements, and the chronicle of 


public events. In the general section, there is greater room for varicty, 
and occasionally lightness of subject, than the inspiration of the Useful 
Knowledge Socicty always imparted to its works, and such is the case at 
present. Mr. I[ind writes the history of Comets; there is an article on 
the national collections of pictures; and a couple of papers on sanitary 
topics, one on gencral legislation, the other on the Thames and its purifi- 
cation. There is also a digest of the Indian mutiny and the Chinese 
war, with an historical and descriptive sketch of the Museum of Practical 
Geology and its educational objects. 

The sheet almanacks are from De La Ruc’s; and are distinguished by 
the neatness of the business “ Red Letter,” and the elegance of the other 
two; these last, however, are mere calendars. 

The British Almanack of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
for the Year of Our Lord 1859, being the third after Bissextile or Leap Year. 

Companion to the Almananck or Year Book of General Information, for 1859. 

Red Letter (sheet) Almanack, 1859. 

Calendar (eard) 859. 

Calendar (card) 1859, 

Mars. 

The title of the following maps sufficiently explains their purpose, 
which is bricfly to exhibit the paths of comets visible to the naked eye 
since 1800, with afew others. The maps are grafted on the star maps of 
the Society of Useful Knowledge. The execution is neat, and the effect 
clear. 

Standford’s Maps of the Paths of the Comets visible to the naked eye since 1800; 
together with the Paths of Halleys, Brelus, Brorsens, Enckes, and Faye’s 
Comets of short period. Drawn by James Breen of the Cambridge Ob- 
servatory, upon the Maps of the Stars, in six sheets, on the Guomonic Pro- 
jection, originally Designed and Arranged by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., and 
Published under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diifusion of 
Useful Knowledge, 


BIRTHS, 


and this event has come off 


On the 12th October, at Delhi, the Wife of John Scarlett Campbell, Esq., Bengal | 


C.S8., of a daughter 

On the 20th November, at Seafield, Gorey, Ireland, the Viscountess Stopford, of 
a son. 

On the 2Ist, at Gunton Park, the Lady Suffield, ofa daughter. 

On the 2lst, in South East Circus Place, Edinburgh, the Hon, Lady Stopford, of 
a daughter. 

On the 22d, in Eaton Terrace, Lady Elizabeth Romilly, of a daughter. 

On the 22d, in Upper Grosvenor Street, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Mellish, 
of a daughter. 

On the 23d, in Royal Parade, Cheltenham, the Wife of Major-General Conran, of 


a son, 
On the 23d, in Grosvenor Street, Lady Smith, of a daughter, 
MARRIAGES, 

On the 30th September, at New Orleans, Louisiana, U.S., John S. Washington, 
Esq., of Richmond, Virginia, to Victoria, third daughter of W. Bernard MacCabe, 
the well-known Catholic novelist. 

On the 13th October, at Mount Aboo, East Indies, Eugéne C. Impey, Esq., Ben- 

Infantry, and Political Agent at Ulwur, son of the late Edward Impey, Esq., 
lormerly of the Bengal Civil Service, to Isabella Catharine, second daughter of Bri- 
gadier-General G, St. P. Lawience, Official Agent to the Governor-General in Raj- 
tana, 

On the 23d November, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Henry E. Hall, Lieutenant 
13th Light Infantry, only son of Lieutenant-General Hall, C.B., of Merville, county 
Dublin, and Knockbrack, county Galway, to Annie, only child of Colonel Thomas 
Moore, Bengal Army, and gran idaughter of the late Henry Moore, Esq., of Cre- 
morgan, Queen’s county, Ireland. 

On the 25th, at St. Micha Chester Square, Henry Thurstan Holland, Esq., 
eldest son of Sir Henry Holland, Bart., to Margaret Jean Trevelyan, eldest 
daughter of Sir Charles E. Trevelyan, K.C.B. 

On the 25th, at St. James’s, Piceadilly, Edgar Atheling Drummond, Esq., son of 
Mr. and Lady Elizabeth Drummond, to the Hon. Louisa Theodosia Pennington, 
sister of Lord Muncaster. 








DEATHS, 

On the 5th October, at Meean Meer, Punjaub, Mary Allan, infant daughter of 
Lieutenant-Col. Blunt, C.B., Bengal Horse Artillery ; aged 14 months. 

On the 19th, at the residence of her son, John MacSwiney, Esq., J.P., 
Stipendiary Magistrate, New Amsterdam, Berbice, Mrs. Catherine MacSwiney ; in 
her 69th year. 

On the 20th, at Retreat, Grenada, of West India fever, Charles Areton Hudson, 
third son of Mr. George, Hudson, of Dalston ; in his 20th year. 

On the llth November, at Winchester, Edward Phillips, Esq., M.D., for upwards 
of 30 years Physician to the County Hospital ; in his &3d year, 

On the Mth November, at Brighton, Flora Maria, daughter of Captain C. C. 
Robertson, Bengal Army ; in her 4th year, 

On the 15th, at Barbourne House, Worcester, Lieutenant-General Thomas Light- 
foot, C.B., Colonel of the 62d Regiment; in his 84th year. 

On the Lith, in Eastbourne Terrace, Johanna, wife of Dr. Gottfried Kinkel, only 
daughter of Dr. G. 'T. Mockel, of Bonn, Germany; in her 48th year. 

On the 16th, in Kemp Town, of dyphtheria, Elizabeth Meyrick, the only daugl.ter 
of William Coningham, Esq., M.P.; in her 18th year. 

On the 16th, at Eyewood, Herefordshire, of disease of the heart, General Lazar 
Meszaros ; in his 63d year. 

On the 18th, at Worthing, Commander Edward Burt, R.N.; in his 79th year. 

On the 19th, at Melrose, Putney, John Joshua Lord Proby ; in his 35th year. 

On the 19th, at Hastings, Lord Henry Poyntz Cecil, fourth son of the Marquis of 
Exeter ; in his 20th year. 

On the 20th, at Glanusk Park, Brecknockshire, Sir Joseph Baily, Bart., M.P.; 
in his 75th year. 

On the 20th, at Windsor, Helen Renee, the third daughter of the late Sir Harris 
Nicolas, G.C.M.G., K.H. 

On the 20th, Mrs. Jemima Plass, for many years belonging to the House of Lords ; 
in her 74th year. 

On the 21st, in Osborne Terrace, Clapham Road, Joseph Lines Bolton, Esq., for 
many years Deputy-Clerk of Custodies and of Presentations, and latterly of the 
Office of the Accountant in Bankruptcy ; in his 64th year. 

On the 22d, in Cumberland Terrace, Regent’s Park, Lieutenant-General Fan- 
shawe, C.B., Royal Engineers ; in his 74th year. 

On the 22d, at Egham Hill, Georgiana Theodosia, only daughter of the late Hon. 
George Monson, and granddaughter of John, second Lord Monson ; in her 71st year. 

On the 22d, at Cox’s Hotel, Jermyn Street, Major-General Waddington, C.B., 
Bombay Engineers, late commanding the Scinde Division. 

On the 22d, at St. Cross, Winchester, suddenly, Hilda, the infant daughter of 
Colonel Norcott, C.B.; aged three months, 

On the 23d, in Grosvenor Street, Edith Catherine, only child of Lord and Lady 
Frederick FitzRoy ; aged three months. 

On the 23d, at Arundel Castle, Vice-Admiral Lord Lyons ; in his 68th year. 

At his residence, 26, Lansdowne Place, Leamington, Vice-Admiral Bigland, of 
Bigland Hall, Lancashire, and a Deputy-Lieutenant for that county; in his 70th 











Che Ariny. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 19, 

War-orrice, Pall Mail, Nov. 19.—Carairy—2d Regt. of Drag. Guards—Lieut, Ww 
W. King, from the 17th Light Drags. te be Capt. by purchase, vice D : 
retires, 

7th Light Dr: 









in, Who 





s.—Cornet R. D. Steuart to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Paulet, 





promoted ; Cornet the Hon, W. Harbord to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Gore, who 
retires. 

16th Light Drags.—l, J. Barron, Gent, to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Lopes 

" ~ , 


who has retired. 
Militarg Train 
son, promote d, as} 
purchase, to comp 
purchase, vice Mur; 
Ensign B. HU. Burke t 
tions of Ensig t Ad 
of Lieut, to b te March 1%, i 


—Vor spe N. Burslem to be Lieut. without purchase, viee Gib. 
musty it? 
» Establishment; Ensign B. HM. Burke to be Lieut, witho, 
y, appointed to the 5th Light Drags. as previously stated, read 
be Lieut. with purchase, viee Gibson, promoted ; the pr 
Adjts. J. Sweeny, W. Shakleton, and W. Thompson to the rank 
uof May 21; Ensign J. Briggs to be Lieut, 
without purchase, viee Dawson, led in action May 21, read Ensign J, Briggs to 
be Lieut. without purchase, vice Murphy, appointed to the 5th Light Drags. ; “Ey. 
sign I. Keo be Lieut. without purchase, on the Establishment, June 30, read 
Ensign Hl. Keogh to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Dawson, killed in action: 
Ensign R, IH. Powell to be Lieut. without purchase, on the Establishment, July 30, 
read Ensign R. 11. Pewell to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Thornburn, dec.” 
Infantry—Grenadicey Guards—Ensign and Lieut. the Hon, W. E. 8. West to be 
Adjt. vice Lieut. and Capt. C. Alexander, who resigns the Adjutancy only, 
$d Foot—Tihe appointment of Lieut. IT. A. Breedon, as Instructor of Musketry 
to bear date tith Nov. 1858, instead of Lith Oct. 1858, as previously stated, . 
5th Regiment of Poot—The second Christian name of Lieut. Holt is Stirling and 
not Sterling a rto stated, 
7th Foot—W. 1 suchanan, Esq. late Paymaster of the Forfar Militia, to be Pay. 
master, vice Mosley, placed upon half-pay, as Lieut. g 
9h Foot—Ensigu G. Waugh, fiom the 3d West India Regt. to be Ensign, vice 
Perry promoted, 
llth Foot—P. T. Hulton, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice Whiteside, prom, 
2th Foot-—W. Hi. LBeere, late a Sergt. 13th Foot, to be Ensign, without pur. 
chase, vice Moorhead, promoted. 
13th Foot—Stati-Surz. J. Jackson to be Surg. vice Cross, removed to the Staff; 
Lieut. A. G. Wynen to be Instructor of Musketry. 
15th Foot—The name of the Capt. promoted trom: a Lieutenancy in the 93d Poot 
on 12th Nov, 1858, is A, Butter, not A, Butler, 
sth Foot—Lieut. S. T. Coriie, from the 2d West India Regt. to be Lieut, vice 
Evans, who excl 
19th Foot— Cc. 
Foster to be Instruct 
23d Foot-—Lieut. FP. \ 
37th Foot—J. FE. Wi 
41st Foot—J. 1. J 
promoted in the 22d 
vice Quale, promoted. 
Hth Foot—C. FE. Rennie, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Marshall, 
appointed to the S6uh Foot, = 
{5th Foot—R. A. Nolan, Gent. te be Ensign, by purchase, vice Steward, pro- 
moted, 
47th Foot—J. E. M. Sperrin, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Gray, 
superseded for being absent without leave, 
48th Foot—C. W. Hume, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Sheppard, 
promoted in the 17th Poot. 
Sith Foot—Lieut. A. R. G. Evered, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Maunsell, who 
retires. 
55th Foot— Lieut. G. H. Harrison to be instructor of Musketry, vice Ensign T 
Dunn, appointed Adjutant. 
56th Foot—H. J. Nuthall, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Surplice, 
promoted in the 24th Foot. —e 
63d Foot—En Pr. T. Hulton, from the 1th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Fluder, 
promoted in the 17th Foot; J.S. Smyth, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Carnegy, promoted in the 2lst Foot, 
66th Foot—C. L. Whitty, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Rogers, 
promoted in the 16th Foot. 
70th Foot—Ensign C. Roger, from the 30th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Beldam, 
promoted, 
7ilst Foot—Ensign R. J. 
killed in action. 
77th Foot—G. A. White, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Whitty pro- 
moted in the 10th Poot, 
80th Foot.—Assist-Surg. I, Hoysted, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Lane 
appointed to the Staff. 5 
4th Foot—Lient. H. B. Crohan to be Capt. by purchase, vice Du Vernet, who 
retires; Ensign G. R. Hassall to be Lieut. by purchase, viee Crohan. 
85th Foot—A. A. Capel, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Birch, pro- 
moted in the 16th Poot. a 
86th Foot—For the appointment, hy purchase, of H. V. Cullinan, Gent, to an En- 
signey, vice Sewell, promoted ; read H. V. Cullinan, Gent. to be Ensign, w ithout 
purchase, vice Sewell, promoted, 
9th Foot—Lieut. J. Murray to be Capt. by purchase, vice Rhodes, prom ted, 
by purchase, te Unatt. Majority. 
99th Foot—E. nu, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Johnson, promoted, 
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Tribe, Gent. to be Ensigu, without purehase ; Lieut. W, J. 
f Musketry. 

liutton to be Instructor of Musketry. 

r, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur. vice Forbes, prom, 

, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Harrison, 

t; N. Montgomery, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 






















Isaacke, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Neave, 








Rifle Brigade- gu C. D. Broadbent to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Eyre, who 
retires, 

2d West India Regiment—Licut. E. T. Evans, from the I8th Foot, to be Lieut, 
vice Corrie, who exchanges. 

3d West India Ie nt—G. Waugh, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 


| Smyth promoted. 





year, 








Unattached— 

Déipét Battalions—Te be Instructors of Musketry 
Capt. A. T. L. Chapman, 34th Foot. 

Staf—Brevet-Col. t Hon. W. L. Pakenham, C.B. upon half-pay Unatt. to be 
Adjt.-Gen. to her Majesty's Forees serving in the East Indies, vice Lugard, pro- 
moted to be Major-Gen. 

Hospital Staf—Surg. P. HW. E. Cross, from the 13th Foot, to be Surg. vice Jacke 
son, appointed to the 13th Foot; Assist.-Surg. B. Lane, from the 80th Foot, to be 
Assist.-Surg. vice Hoysted, appointed to the 80th Foot, To be Assistant-Dur- 
geons to the Forces—G. 8. Davie, M.D. vice Mathison, appointed to the 67th Foot; 
J. M. Fiddes, M.B. vice Macartney, appointed to 99th Foot; F. E M‘Farland, 
Gent. vice Don, appointed to 28th Foot; T. Ramsay, Gent. vice Beath, appointed 
to 3d Foot; W. Temple, M.B. viec Woolhouse, appointed to 46th Foot; W. RK. 
Stewart, M.D. vice Macbeth, appointed to the 91st Foot. 
it—Purveyor’s Clerk C., E, Wrench to be Purveyor to the 


‘apt. G. Rhodes, from the 94th Foot, to be Major, by purchase. 
Capt. A. Wright, 8lst Foot; 





Purceyor's Departn 
Forces. 

Breret.— Lieut. Col r W. Russell, Bart. of the 7th Light Drags. was erroneous- 
ly described as a C.B. in the Brevet published in the Gazette of November 16. 

The undermentioned promotions to take place in the Indian Military Forces ct 
her Majesty, consequent on the death of Major-Gen, J. J. Farrington, Bengal 
Artillery, 13th October, and General J. I. Collette, Madras Cavalry, 23d October— 
To be General—Lieut.-Gen. P. Cameron, Madras Cavalry. To be Lieutenant- 
General—Major-Gen. H. Hall, C.B. Bengal Infantry. To be Major-Generais— 
Colonels C. Grant, C.B, Bengal Artillery ; A. 8. Logan, Madras Infantry. 

The undermentioned Officers of the Indian Military Forces of her Majesty, re- 
tired on full pay, to have a step of honorary rank as tollows—To be Maj r-General 
—Col. W. E. Lichfield, Madras Light Cavalry. To be Colonel—Lieut.-Col. 
J. H. Campbell, Bengal Artillery. To be ‘Lieutenant-Colonels—Major J. 
M‘Dougall, Madras Infantry; Major T. Eyre, Bombay Light Cavalry; Major 
M. Beacheroft, Madras Infantry 3 Major A. A. Drummond, Bombay Infantry ; 
To be Majors—Captains W. Master, Bengal Cavalry ; D. R. Bristow, Bengal Ar- 
tillery. To be Majors inthe Army in succession to the Cols. promoted in the Gazette 
of the 26th Oct. IS58, under the Roval Warrant of the l4th Oct. I858—Captains R. 
C. Romer, Royal Artillery ; R. Talbot, Royal Artillery ; A. Thompson, Royal Artil- 
lery; H. A. White, Royal Engineers ; P. B. Whittingham, Royal Engineers ; J. ° 
Gosset, Royal Engineers; G. C. Baillie, Royal Engineers; T, B. Collinson, Royal 
Engineers; E. ¥. W. Henderson, Royal Engineers; Vice Capts. P. 8. Thompson, 
Mth Light Dragoons; W. C. Vanderspar, Ceylon Rifles; D. H. Mackinnon, 
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» Stafl-Offic er of Pensior : 
- Staff Officer of Pe nsione rs; 
: , half-pay, 


fem onion: —eevet- Col. valf=} 
sts Corps, has been permitted to "retire ‘en ‘the 


, he being about to become a settler in Nova Scotia. 


Servic yt eu 





to be Cornet, by purchase, 
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C, M. Hamilton, 92d Foot; | Mone, Sise Lane, City, 


son, half-pay 56th 
t, Sts uff Officer of 






. 8, hav b en cancelled, | Nottingham, 





M jor of the Royal 





of his Com- apel of Lochore, farmer—Ross, 


Regiment of Dragoon 
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chemical-merchant—Josern 
victualler—Wittiam Ricnarp Hearn and Co. 
Wriuiam Gopparp, Leicester, shoe-manufacturer—Gronor 
>; whose pro- | Lincolnshire, victualler—James Berson, Derby, iron-founder—W ILLIAM Wottart, 
lace-manufacturer—STEPUEN Cox, Bristol, che 
tituted for them, Josern Et.iorr, Devonport, grocer—Joun Braviey, Manchester, starch-dealer, 
| atch Sequestrations,—GRExNFIELD, 
idinburgh, lately paymaster of the 37th Regt. 
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Coorer, Birmingham, 
Birmingham, electro-platers— 
TAYLor, Swinderby, 
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The Public is mageitinaie informed that the Tragedy of 
ors — can only be represented for a limited number 


+ ‘ 7aAr x 
JOYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
XL FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN 
AS MANAGER. 
Mowpay, Wepvespay, and Faipay, MACBETH. Trespay, 
and Sarvapay, MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, Trvns 
<ING JOHN. Preceded every Evening by A FARCE 


JULLIEN’S 
LYCEUM THEATRE.—LAST WEEK BUT O 
WIENIAWSKI, the 


















eelebrated 





very Night at Eight —M. 
Violinist, will perform Every Evening.—On Monpay, No 
vemers 29th, A GRAND BEETHOVEN NIGHT.—On 


which occasion Mad. Evelina Garcia will make her first ap 





pearance these three years.—The First Part of the Pro 
gramme will consist of the Works of Beethoven, including 
the Overture “‘ Leonora.”"—Symphony in C minor, Concer 





Violin, performed by M. WIENIAWSKI—and the celebrate d 
Septet, performed by Soloists of M. Ju n’s Orchest: 
Second Miscellancous.—Quadrille. “The Campbell's 
are Comin nd “ Hymn of Universal Harmony,” Jullien.— 
‘ Fern Leaves," Valse, Jullien.—Solo, Violin, ** Carnival de 
Venise ” (Paganini), performed by M. WLENIAWSKI.— 
Frikell Galop,” Jullien 
M.JULLI 8S ANNUAL 
DecemBen 












on Mownpay, 





BAL MASQUE, 





CATTLE 









RIZE SHOW OF THE 
SMITHFIELD CLUB The Annual Exhibition of 
PRIZE CATTLE, SEEDS, ROOTS, IMPLEMEN 
commences on Trrspay Moxxixne and closes on 
Evesine, 7th, Sth, am and 16th Drermuerr 





STREET BAZAAR, K Entrance. Open from 
Daylight till Nine in the i vening Admittanc © Is, 


ONDON CRYSTAL PALACE. 
REGENT CIRCUS, oo STREET, AND 
GREAT PORTLAND STREET This magnificent Build 
ng WILL BE OPENED to the public on Wrontspay, De 
cEMBER Ist, 1858, for the sale of all kinds of useful and fancy 
Articles. It will contain the largest number of first class 
Exhibitors of any Building in Furope. The Photographic 
Establishment is the finest in London. The Aviary, Con 
servatory, General Re freshmen ic om, and Ladies’ Private 
Refreshment Room, with Keti Room attached, will be 
replete in their several departments. Applications for the 
remaining space are requested to be made forthwith 


OWER.—SALE OF STORES.— 

By Order of the Secretary of State for War, to be sold 

by Public Auction, in the TOWER, on Tucnspay, the 2d of 
Decemper, 1858, at 11 o'clock in the forenoon precisely 

The following stores :—Great Coats and Cloaks, Clothing 




















various, Beds and Bedding, Tents, Oakum, Boots Ancle, 
Waterproof Capes or Coats, Saddlery, Dubbing, Survical 
lustruments, Accoutrements, Fire Engines and Hose, 


Redsteads Iron, Rags Woollen, &c. Tools various, Old Cop 
per, Iron, Stecl, and Miscellancous Articles. May be viewed 
at the Tower, from 10 to 4 o'clock, on the three days previous 
to the Sale, and,Catalogues had at the War Office, Pall 
Mall; the Tower; and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 
NEW DEP ANC NT FOR YOUTH, &e. 

& and D, NICOLL recommend for 

an outside Coat oe HAVELOCK and PATENT 
CAPE PALETOT; and for ordinary use the Cape Suit, 
such being well adapted for young gentlemen, on account 
of exhibiting considerable economy with general excellence 
Gentlemenat Eton, Harrow, Winchester, the Military 
Naval Schools, waited on by appointment. A great varie 
of materials adapted for the Kilted or Highland Costume, as 
Roy: ul Princes, be seen at WARWICK 
Zand 144, Regent Street 


VICOLL’S NEW REGISTERED PALE- 


TOT has all those advantages which secured such ge 
neral popularity to Messrs. Nicoll's original Paletot, that is 
to say, as it avoids giving tothe wearer an outré appearance, 
professional men and all others can use it during 
morning and afternoon, in or out of doors. Secondly, there 














nd 
y 











is an absence of unnecessary seams, thus securing 
a more graceful outline, and great saving in wear; the 
latter advantage is considerably enhanced by the ap 


plication of a peculiar and neatly stitched binding, the mode 
of effecting which is patented. In London, the NEW RE 
GISTERED PALETOT can alone be had of H. J. & D.NI 
COLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Street; and Cornhill 
TULA? > isu 
TICOLL’S PATENT CAPE PALETOT 
offers the following desideratum: the Cape descends 
from the front part of the shouldersand forms a species of 
sleeve for cach arm, both are at perfect freedom, having to 
pass through“enlarged apertures in the side or body of the 
Paletot ; these apertures, however, are duly covered by the 
Cape, which does not appear at the back part of the Paletot, 
but only in the front, and thus serves to form hanging 
sleeves, at the same time concealing the hands when placed 
in the pockets. The garment is altogether most convenient 
and graceful in appearance, and can in London alone be had 
of H. J. and D. Nicort, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent 
Street ; and 22, Cornhill 


‘O be 
NICOLL’S PATENT HIGHLAND 


CLOAK is a combination of utility, elegance, and com- 
fort. No Lady having seen or used such in TRAVELLING, 
for MORNING WEAR “or for covering full dress, would wil 
lingly be without one It somewhat rese mbles the ol! 
Spanish Roquelaire, and has an clastic Capucine Hood. It 
is not cumbersome or heavy, and measures from 12 to 16 
yards round the outer edge, falling in graceful folds from 
the shoulders ; but by a mechanical contrivance such being 
a part of the patent) the wearer can instantly form semi- 
sleeves, and thus leave the arms at liberty : at the same time 
the Cloak can be made as quickly to resume its orig 
sha The materials chiefly used for travelling are the soft 
neutral coloured shower-proof Woollen Cloths manufactured 
by this firm, but for the promenade other materials are pro- 
vided. The price will be two guincas anda half for ch 
Cloak ; but with the Mécanique and a lined Hood a few 
shillings more are charged. This department is attended to 
by Cutters, who prepare Mantles of all kinds, with Velvet, 
Fur, or Cloth Jackets, cither for in or out door use. These 
at all times—like firm's Riding Habit—are in good 
taste and fit well. Female attendants may also be seen for 
Pantalons des Dames 4 Cheval, partially composed of Cha 

































mois As no measure is required the Patent Highland 
Cloak can be sent at once to any part of the country, and is 
thus well adapted for a gift. H.J. and ). NICOLL, War 


wick House, 142 


(act ION. In consequence of many im- 


pudent attempts to deceive the public, it is necessary 
to state that all Messrs. Ni mfactures may be dis 
tinguished by a trade mark, consisting ofa silk label at 
tached to each specimen ; to copy this iv fraud, and may 


d la, 





Lege nt Stre t, London 


i's 









be thus detected:—if the garmentis dark-coloured, th« 
label has 9 black und, with the firm’s n ame and ad 
dress woven by the Jac ard joom in gold-coloured silk ; 
if the garment is light-coloured, the label has a pale drab 


ground, and red letters. Each garment is marked in plain 
figures, ata fixed moderate price ¢,and is ofthe best materials 

H. J. and D. Nicoll have ognized agents in various 
parts of the United Kingdom and Colonics, and any infor 
formation forwarded thi n them will be thankfully ax 
knowledged or paid for, so that the same may lead to the 
prosecution of any person copying their trade mark, or 
making an unfair use of their name: that isto say in such 
a manner as may be calculated to misicad 

(Signed H. J. and D. NICOL! 
Regent Street and Cornhill, London 











CONCERTS.— | 
" 





of | AM PTULICON.—The 


THE SPECTATOR. 


New Elastic 
es and Dur- 
RELOAR, 


Floor Cloth, Warm, Noiscless, 
able. Price 4s. and 4s. 6d. per square yard. 
Cocoa Nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42 L udgate Hin. 


E PPS’S COCOA.—Eprr, Home opathic 
4 Chemist, 


London.—This excelle nt preparation origi- 
nally produced for the use specially of hor copathic patients, 
having been adopted by the general public, can now be 
had of the principal grocers Each packet is ‘abelled 


James Errs, hommopathic chemist, London. 
and SONS’ EIDER DOWN 
guineas ; 


EAL : 
I QUILTS, from one guinea to ten also 
Goose Down Quilts, from ss. 6d. to 24s. List of prices and sizes 
sent free by post. Herat and Soxs’ New Illustrated Cata 
logue of Bedsteads, and priced List of Bedding, also sent 
post free.—196, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
\ TINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 

LUXURY —Our superior SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, 

SHE RRY, MADEIRA, &e. in brilliant condition, 20s. per doz 

*I find your wine to be pure and unadulterated 

‘Hy. Lerurey, M.D). London Hospital 

Sample of either, Twelve Stamps. Terms—Cash or 
Delivered free to « London Railway Termi 
nalysis of Dr. Leth on application 















Pint 
Reference 
nus, The 












Colonial Brandy, t5s. per Gallon and Heroes 
Wholesale Wine and Spirit Importers, + t 1 Priars 
Mark La Lene e, Lon rdon, bc 
TRADE MARK, 
PATENT COR FLOUR, 


with BROWN and POLSON’S name, 
above trade mark on cach packet 


has now the 











For Puddings, Custard preferred to the best Arrow 
Root, and unequalled as a Diet for Infants and Invalids 
The Lancet says,“ This is superior to anything of the kind 
known."—See Reports, also, tre Drs. Hassall, Lethebs 
and Muspratt. Seld by Grocers, Chemists, &e., at Sd. per 
l6oz. packet. Pastry, Manchester, Dublin, and 23 ’ 





monger Lane, London 


]}A®) EY’S FISH SAUCEK.—NOTICE 
OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Wirtiam Lazenay, as w 
“* Elizabeth Lazenby,’ and that for further sceurity, H 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will henecfo 
ward appear an additional label, printed in green and re 











as follows— will be affixed to Lazenby’s Ha 
vey’s Sauce, prepared at the original warehouse, in addi 
tionto the well-known labels which are protected agaii 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th 
Ju ly, 18598." 6, Edwards Strect, Portman Square, London 


7b ENFIELD 
USED IN THE 
se r fully inf 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN 


PATENT STARCH, 
ROYAL LAUNDRY 
rmed that this Srancn is 





PHE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Hern Mastery's Lav Noanss says, that 
although she has tried 

Wuearen, Rice, axp ornen Powprr Stancues 
she has found none of them ial to the GLENFIELD, 
which is THE FINEST St ARCH — EVER USED 

WHEN VO ASK FOD 

GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, asinferior hinds are often substituted 

WOTHERSPOON and CO. Grascow ano Loxpon 

NNEFORIY 

ry . »~ 
JURE F LUID MAGN VESLA 

has been for many years sanctioned by the most 


eminent of the Medical Protession, 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
xestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly dv ¢ 













£ “y 
vents the Food of Infants fr turning r during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated L on Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperic Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepored by Dinneronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and G neral Agentsfor the Im 


proved Horse-hair Gloves and Helts, 


172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists thr 7 


ghout the FE mpir 


pee MOST SUCCESSFUL ARTICLE 
ever known in the GROWTH and IMPROVEMENT 

ofthe HUMAN HAIR is ROWLAND’S MACASSAL OTL, 

proved beyond question by its results for more than half a 











century past, and when other specifics have failed. Its in 
valuable properties have obtained the patror « of Royalty, 
the ybility, and the Aristocracy ghout Euro; 





while its introduction into the 
the high esteem in which it 
rous testimonials constantly 
the best and surest 
Ts. ; family bottles 


Nursery of Royalty, and 
s universally held, with num« 

ived of its efficacy, afford 
s merits Price 3s and 
small), 10s. 6d. ; and double 


ree 
proofs of it 


equal to fou 


that size, 21s. 

Cavrioxn.—On the Wrapper of each Bottle are the words, 
* Rowland’s Macassar Oil,’ &. in white letters and their 
signature, “‘ A. Rowland and Sons,’ in red ink. sold 
at 20, Matton Garden, Londen; and by Chemists. 


LAMPE a MODERATEUR, from 6s. 
to s. WILLIAM 8. KURTON has collected from 
the different makers, here and in France, a variety that de- 
fies competition As many imported from France are infe 
rior in the works, William &. Purton selects at Paris from 
the best makers only, and he con guarantee cach lamp he 
sells as perfect in all its parts 
His stock comprises also an extcasive assortment of Solar, 
Camphine, Palmer's, and all other Lamps 
Pure Colza Oil, 4s. 4d. per gallon 
Palmer's Candles, 9¢. per Ib 
y ‘ Dey *s oh hh We Pl 
\ ILLIAM 8. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, ard free by post 
Illustrations of his limited Stock of Electro and Shefticld 









Viate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Dish covers, 
and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and 
Kettles, Tea-trays, ¢ ks. Table Cutlery, Baths ; let 
Ware, Turnery. Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed 





Hangings, &. Ac. with Lists of 
Sixteen large Show Rooms at 
2, and 3, Newma 


\ THITE’ s + MOK =M 
is allow ! ipwe 
be the most eff 
HERNIA The use a : 
effects, is here avoir 
body, while the req: 


Prices and Plans of the 
, Oxford street, W.; 1,14, 


n Street; and ¢ and 6, Perry's Place 


VAL LETTERS P 
AIN LEVER. TRUSS 


00 Medical Gentlemen to 
in the curative treatment of 
spring, so often hurtful in its 
vd seing wornroundthe 
2 power is supplied by the 















MOC-MAIN PAD : LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and cleseness that it «innot t letected and may 
be worn during sleep A iptive war may be had, 





and the Truss 
the circumferer 
ing sent to th 


which cannes ail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
ce of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
M poo ~ oo r, 






__MR pi, recoabars 

PLASTIC STOC KINGS, NE E-CAPS, 
UY &e. for FANTCOSE VEINS, and = cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Taey 


text 


are porous, light in 


on like 





ire, and imexper 
an ordinary stocking. Price 
&d 


WHITE 


ive, and are drawn 





, trom 7s. 6d. to lfs. each 





MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 





ll as the front label signed | 
he 


as an excellent re- | 


[November 27, 1858, 
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of the United Kingdom. 
hall Buildings, back of 


E.C. 
This day, in Icap, 
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don, 


T ale of Ge r 

An English Giri’s Ac 
in the Black Forest.” 
ARTHUR a ALL, 
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Copy the address, 


DISCOUNT — 
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THE 
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and T. Grnuerr, 
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il Life. 


fa Moravian Sett} 
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AUTHOR OF 


*DOROTHY.” 





TH 
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Post free to any part 
1, Copt- 


Lon- 


“pric ice e 3s. . cloth, 


By the Author of 


ement 


ra 


_™ the 
land College Life of Two 


5, Paternoster Row 





This day, feay Re 5s 
_— SISTERS, By the Author of 
i * Dovothy.” 
By the same Author, 
UNCLE RALPH. 4s. 6d. 
STILL WATER 2 vols. 9s. 
DOROTHY. Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 
DE CRESSY. 4s. 67 
Londen: Joux W. Pa ind Sex, West St 
ESSENTIAL TO YOUNG PEOPLE, 
ourth Edi 


1 A.D. 


L° Rb’ a 


The style is remark 


rove) 
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lth 
w ho 


1or 
wish to unde 
is Reviews. 
Full alloy 
London : Simrkin 
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Just published, 
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\HKISTMAS NUMBER OF HOUSE. | TRAVELS THROUGH NORTHERN PIEDMONT. 


HOLD WORDS. Conducted by Cuaries Dicx- Now ready, M: 1 Tlus ons 18 18 
exs. A HOUSE TO LET. Price 3d. ; stamped, 4d. | mv. Mage and Ulesteations, crown Ove. 38s. 


SS escy el THE ITALIAN VALLEYS OF THE ALPS. 
E JUSSIEU’S ELEMENTS OF 
BOTANY. Translated with considerable Ad- A TOUR THROUGH ALL THE ROMANTIC AND LESS-FREQUENTED “VALS” OF 

















ditions, by J-H: Wson, FLAS. With 150 Capita | NORTHERN PIEDMONT, FROM THE TARANTAISE TO THE GRIES. 
Henry i, Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, By Rev. S. W. KING, M.A 

——Poun’s Inivste \TeD Liprar Y ror ‘Drcemur kh. . i , bid 
TARLING’S (MISS) NOBLE DEEDS JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





OF WOMAN; or Examales of Female Courage, 
Fortitude, and Virtue. Third Edition, Enlarged and 
Improved, now first embellis hed with 14 beautiful Il- maatapeegaeie HERODOTUS. 
lustrations on Steel. Post 8vo.cloth. 5s. hie th Ma 

ne Texry i Mami; Souk Bhreak, Geeent Gaston. Phis Day, wi ps and Wood-euts, (To be comple i Four Volumes) Vols, 1. to IIL, 8vo. 18s. each, 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSICS. THE Hi STORY OF HERODOTUS. 


PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY, 


The Following are Now Ready. A New English Version. 
R. WILLIAM SMITH’S LATIN- — ; : : s ° a , 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Sth Thousand. Edited with Notes and Essays. By Rey. G. RAWLINSON, M.A., assisted by 
Bro. als. - Sir HENRY RAWLINSON and Sir J, G. WILKINSON, 

Dr. WILLIAM SMITH’S SMALLER “Of Mr. Rawlinson’s labours, in his eueiy both of translator and commentator, we feel bound, as might 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 12th Thousand. have been anticipated, to speak in terms of high commendation. In his translation, every passage has the ap- 
12mo. 7s. 6d. pearance of having been well sifted, every Recs, well weighed; and so far as our researches have extended, there 

x Ul. | is nothing for us to desiderate, n thing to object.”— Gentleman's Magazine. 

Dr. WILLIAM SMITH’S DICTION- JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





ARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
ee tae Uniform with ‘‘ White's History of Selborne.” 

Dr. WILLIAM SMITH’S SMALLER Now Ready, with numerous Wood-cuts, &e. Post 8vo. Price 10s, 6d. 
DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES. 12th Thous- 

nd, 2 rood-cuts, l2mo,. 7s, 6d. Y » Y 
ee ae — —— OF DEAN: 


ARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY | 
AND MYTHOLOGY, Wood-cuts, 3 vols. Sv. — Derived from Personal Observation and other Sources, Public, Private, Legendary and Local. 





VI. 
Dr. WILLIAM SMITH’S DICTION- By H. G, NICHOLLS, M.A, 
ARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. | Perpetual Curate of Holy Trinity, Dean Forest, 
Wood-cuts. 2 vols. . j , : 
aan - nee “Mr, Nicoll’s! . is a valuable and entertaining « The materials are collected not only with diligencs 
» wet 7 Ff 1-4 fal and care, but with « iderable judgment and d mination. In giving us such an account of the Forest and 
Dr. W ILLIAM SM ITH 8 € LASSI A L | Foresters Mr. ty he alls has certainly supplied a want r + done well what much needed doing, and which, 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS, 8th, Thousand. | but for his effo would probably not have be lone at all."—Literary Gazette, 
750 Wood-cuts. ’ s. 
wwweems, Sn. a JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Dr. WILLIAM “SMI TH’S SMALLER 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 12th Thousand. MUIRHEAD'S LIFE OF WATT. 


200 Wood-cuts. 12mo. 7s. a 
Now ready, with Portraits and Wood-cuts, 8vo. 16s. 


_ THe STUDENT'S HUME: = faa | L | F E () F J A iV E S W A T T. 


Wood-cuts. 12mo0. 7s. = On 30th.) 


Dr. WILLIAM “SMITH S SCHOOL 
HISTORY OF GREECE, 16th Thousand, 100 Incorporating the most interesting passages from his Private and Public Correspondence. 


Wood-cuts. I2mo. 7s. 6d. 

simatiecen By JAMES P. MUIRHEAD, M.A. 

DEAN LIDDELL’S SCHOOL HIs- “ James Watt, the greatest name in the roll of Englisl inventors, left behind him a large store of valaubk 
TORY OF ROME. &th Thousand. 100 Wood-cuts, materials, which have been published by his zealous relative Mr. Muirhead; who has now crowned his long la- 
l2me. Ts. 6d. bours by an elaborate * Life of Watt,’ the expansion of rmer Memoir, which comprises all that we are likely 

XII to learn of a man to whom we mainly owe the greatest commercial and social revolution in the entire history of 
. ont, saTh—wE ~\r . world,” — Quarter! Ree Oct, os. 

THE STUDENT'S GIBBON : The His- | ** ¥°!*-"—Guerterly Review, Oct. 1058. ee 
tory of the Decline and Fall, abridged, 6th Thou- JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
sand. 100 Wood-cuts. 1l2mo, 7s. 6d. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
_— JAPAN AND PEKIN. THE MISSIONARY IN MADAGASCAR. 


Post 8vo. 6s. N Ready, with Map and Illustrations from Photographs, Svc 16s. 


HE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THREE VISITS “TO MADAGASCAR. 


cribed from the Accounts of Recent Dutch Travellers, | 
specially the N: e of Von STEBOLD. : 2 
caine At am o. 9 In 1853,—56, including a Journey to the Capital, 
THE COURT OF PEKIN: Memoirs of | \yypyy NOTICES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY, AND OF THE 


(The Inventor of the Modern Steam Engine.) 

















Father Ripa during Thirteen Years’ Residence at the > omen ’ . ’ 7 :- pr — 

Court of Pekin, in the Service of the Emperor of PRESENT CIVILIZATION OF THE PEROPLE. 

China, Translated by Forrunato PRanpt. > - . ’ ' = ail 65 iain . > penarn ” 

___—_—Joun Mt rray, Albemarle Street. By Rey. W. ELLIS, F.HLS. Author of Poly nesian Researches. 
a. , 23, Great Marlborough tie % “ ! re of such pub st at present, that we cannot err in predict- 
ST The questions opened out by this book are of such public intere t 
URS A x D BLACKETT’ ing for it a success - arcely second to 'D Livingst« * Journal.’ We commend our readers, architectural, 
NEW WORKS. | botanical, political, or the ological, to this excellent book.”—Atheneum, 


HENRY III. KING OF FRANCE: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
His Court and Times. By Miss Freer, Author of | 
“The Life of Marguerite D’Angouleme,” *‘* Eliza- 
beth de Valois,” Se. 3 vols. with portraits, 31s. 6d. EDUCATION IN ART AND THE DIFFUSION OF TASTE. 

und. 
“Miss Freer has presented us with an excellent 
piece of biography in these interesting and instructive 


an Tt tobe a seed by anyother pr ot nome | () N C 0 L () l R s 

its class in the English language.”— Observer. —_ — ° ’ ~ , 

A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE AND ON THE NECESSITY FOR A GENERAL DIFFUSION OF TASTE 
AMONG ALL CLASSES; 


TWO SICILIES. By Miss Kavaxacn, 2 vols. 
With Remarks on laying out Dressed or Geometrical Gardens. 





Now Ready, with Coloured Ilustrations snd Wood-cuts, Sve. 18s. 


with Illustrations, 2ls, 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. A Scot- 


tish Story. By the Author of “* Margaret Mait- Examples of Go ER 
land.” 3 vols, ) > Ww NSON, D.C.L. F.RS 
* In the * Laird of Norlaw,’ first-rate tales, exquisite xy Sir J, GARDNE R UL. KI 
taste, and great knowledge of character, combine to | JOHN MURRAY, Albe rle Street. 
create a charming novel.”"—Sun. 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUNDS. | NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 


By SCRUTATOR. Dedicated to the Earl of Stam- oe 
ford. 3 vols. with Illustrations by Weir. ublished t ny, in 1 vi wn Svo. with 30 [ilnstrations, beautifully bound in cloth, gilt 


STEPHAN LANGTON. By MAR. 


FRPEAN LANGTON. By IAB: vy TRAVELS AND SURPRISING ADVENTURES 


“ Proverbial Phik osophy,’ ° "ke. 2 n+ with Fine 


SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HU. OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN, 


a — ‘— ——— ho i ladly welcomed, a good edition of the von hs oring lang ben 
STANDARD LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS | wanted. It is Ts we a are, Wreriey in their best 
OF POPULAR MODERN WORKS, each com | sraphic Plates, aie 

prised in a Single Volume elegantly printed, bound, | sty'e, TR) RB 7 oO. ¢ daterenster Ra 
and illustrated, price 5s, , FRUBNEB and CO, 60, Patern heen 


dd and Bad Taste, illustrated by Wood-cuts and Coloured Plat in contrast. 


— 








The above old favourite in a new d 
w offered, illustr ated 


ul Twenty Wood-cuts 
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x ready at all the “an * 


V A i @ 2. 
Price 10s. 6. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 


This day, Seventh Edition, revised, with wood-cuts, 


3. 6d. 
i INERALS “AN D METALS; 
their Natural History and Uses in the Arts ; 
with Incidental Accounts of Mines and Mining. 
London: Jony W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


“On the 30th instant, val we published, price ls. 


°§ 
HE VIRGIN <TAN Ss. By W. M. 
Tuackeray. With Illustrations by the Author. 
The First Volume is now ready, price 13s, in cloth. 
London: Brapsvury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


Novel, 








In I vol. 8vo. pp. 720, price U&s. clot 
HE ILIAD OF HOME R, Translated 
into English Verse, with Preface and copious 
Notes, by W. G. T. Barrer. 
*.* In this translation the Author has aimed 
attempted. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co, 


“Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 

MPMork OF “THOMAS UWINS, R.A. 
Mrs, Uwrtns. 

during Seven Years spent in Italy; and his Corres- 

pendence with the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir C. 

L, Eastlake, A. E, Chalon, R.A, and other distinguish- 

ed Persons. 
London : 


TARVER’S 


Loxomayx, Brown, and Co. 


MR. H. 
sOOk,. 
Just published, in crown 8vo,. price 5s. 6¢. cloth, 
E CONTEUR; or the Story Teller: A 
4 French Reading-book, consisting of Tales and 
Plays, interspersed with a few Pages of Correspon- 
dence, selected for the use of Learners from the 
Ww orks of Contemporary French Authors, With short 
Explanatory Notes on the Idioms, Pecuiliarities of 
Construction, and more difficult Passages. By H. 
Tarver, French Master, Eton College. 

London: Lonemayx, Brown, and Co. 
SUITABLE FOR A CITRISTMAS PRESENT, 
Just published, in 1 Vol. imperial 8vo. with 39 Wood 
Engravings and 8 Illustrations in Colours and Tints 
from Sketches made during the Tour by Licut.-Col. 
Biddulph, Royal Artillery, and a coloured Map, price 


28s. cloth. 
IN THE ISLANDS OF 


| AMBLES 
CORSICA and SARDINIA: with Notices of 
Antiquities, 


their History, 
By Tromas Forester, Author of * 
1849,”’ Xe. 

“Mr. Forester’s Book is in 
all respects new; the bril 
liant lithographs bring new 
landscapes t our eyes, 


Norway in 18is- 


break, like bright islands 
the broad flow of the narra: 
nee A volume of tr 


before yel so original and varied as 
or 





and new glimpses are opened Mr. Forester's, is a rarity in 
by each of the numerous our day.” Le 
little penciliings which 


sndou: Loxomax, Brown, and Co, 
Now ready, 
BRITISH ALMANACK 
Price ls, 
COMPANION to the ALMANACK., 
Sewed in wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 
BRITISH ALMANACK 
COMPANION, 
Together, in cloth boards, lettered, price dys, 
Contexts or Companion. 
By John Russell Hind, F.R.A.S. 
its Educational 


for 1859, 


: tone 
toe 


HE 


Ilistory of Comets. 

The Museum of Practical Geology : 
Obje ets. 

Che Thames and the London Drainage. 

Practical Results of Sanitary Legislation in England. 

National Collections. of Pictures. 

Mutiny in India. Dispute with China, 

Architecture and Public Improvements. 
cuts. 

Besides numeroys other Articles of Universal Interest, 
including ‘ The Legislation, Statisties, and Chro- 
nicle of 1858.” 

London: Kxyicur and Co. 90, Fleet Street. 


JRESCOTT’S WORKS. Messrs. 
ROUTLEDGE, WARNES, and ROUTLEDGE, 
beg to inform the Trade, that by an Arrangement 
with Mr, Prescott, his great Historical Work, 
PHILIP II, 
Will in future be published by them only, and that the 
Third Vol. in demy 8vo. and the Cabinet Edition, in 
crown 8vo. with Portraits, will be ready for delivery on 
the 10th of December next. 
They are also happy to announce that they hav 
purchased from Mr. Bentley all his interest in the 


valuable property of 
PRESCOTT’S WORKS, 
CoMPRIsING 
LIBRARY EDITION, in Demy 8vo. with Pletes, of: 
PHILIP 11. Vols. 1 and 2, 28s. 
FERDINAND AND ISABELLA 
CONQUEST of MEXICO, 2 Vols 
CONQUEST OF PERU,2 Vols. 21s. 
CHARLES V. By Roseerson, with 
Prescott, 2 Vols. 21y. 
CABINET EDITION, in Small 8ro. with 
PHILIP IL. Vols. 1. and 2, 10s. 
FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 3 Vols. cloth, 12s. 
CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 3 Vols. cloth, 12s. 
CONQUEST OF PERL, 3 Vols. cloth, 12s. 
ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL, 
1 Vol. 4s, 
CHARLES V. By Ronerrsoy, 
by Pnrescorr, 2 Vols. 10s. 


CHEAP EDITION, in Post 8ro: 

PHILIP II. 1 Vol, 5s. 
FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 1 Vol. 5y. 
CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 1 Vol. 5s. 
CONQUEST OF PERU, I Vol. 5s. 
CHARLES V. By cham with Continnation by 

Prerscorr, 1 Vol. 5s. 

London: Rovriener, Warnes, and Rovricpar, 
Farringdon Street, 





With Wood- 


2 Vols. 21s. 





Additions by 


~ortraits 


with great Addit 


ions 


| 


| 


} 


at |; 
giving a more literal version than has hitherto been | 


\ 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNES, and ROUTLEDGE’S 
New Illus trated Present Books. 


(TED WORKS 
TORDSWORTIDS § P¢ EMS. "Selected 


and Edited by the Rev. R. A. Wintmorr. With 
100 Iilustrations from Designs by J. Gilbert, Wolf, and 
dirket Foster. l dto. cloth, gilt edges, 21s, 


{,OLDSMITH'’S POEMS. 


ILLUSTR. 


Sin 


~ Edited, 


WU owith Life of Author, by the Rev. R. A. Wiu- 
motT. With Illustrations by Birket Foster and Nocl 
Humphre Printed in colours, with gold line bor- 








der, by E. Evans, Small dto. cloth, gilt edges, 21s, 
( DES AND SONNETS. With 
Illustra ’ } Bi rhet Foster and J. Sleigh. 
Printed in t I iel. Small 4te. cloth gilt, 
l2y, 6d. 
i te E LOWER RHINE and its 
Picturesque Scenery. Described by Henry 
| Mavnew, with Twenty Steel Engravings from Origi- 
| nal Drawings by Birket Poster. 1to. cloth gilt, 21s. 
MHE UPPER RINE, from 
Mayence to the Lake of Constance. Its Pic- 
turesque Scenery and Historical Associations, with 


With Letters to his Brothe rs | 


Twenty fine Stecl Engraviues, from Oris ginal Drawings 





by Birket Foster, 4dto. cloth gilt, 21s 
POUtLe E pG! ’S 8H AK SPEARE, 
} YX Volume! lited by i OWARD Sravnron, with 


} upwards of 270 


NEW FRENCH READING- | 


and present Condition. | 


AND | 








Hexsny W. 
| 





John Gil- 


: IMustrations by 
yal 8vo. ck 





bert. R ‘! , 18s, 
OU ShEDOE SHUAKSPEARE, 
r Volume 2. a HlowArp Sraunros, with 
upwards of l ma Ilustrations by Jx san Gi ilbert 
Royal 8ve, cloth 
) ge OME AFFECTIONS 
Pourtr: ! e Poets. Selected and Edited 
by Cirar.rs ML \ With 100 Illustrations by Gi- 


Pi ker ll, Millais, Reid, Thomas, Xe. Xe. 


bert, Weir, Pickerszill, Millais, 
Small dto. cloth, ¢ es, 21s. 


POR is OF THE 


. er 
CENTURY, Selected 


NINETEENTH 


and Edited by the Rev. 
t% A. Winimorr, The Eleventh Thousand, With 
100 [Mustrations by. Millai Pickersgill, B. Fostev, 











Gilbert, Weir, &e.  Simali ite. cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 
| ONGEEL LOW ‘'S POE TICAL WORKS, 
4 With a Stect Y it from a Painting by i‘ aw: 
rence, and 100 I} mis by John Gilbert. mal 
fto. cloth, gilt eds | 
_ ES AND ROUNDELAYS IN 
& PRAISE « CUUCNTRY LIFE. With Illus- 
trations on almost every pege. Small dto. cloth gilt, 
Lhe. 


SUMMER TIMiE IN THE COUNTRY. 








\ By the Rev. I. “ALN rumorr. With upwards of 
Forty oe rations i Desigas by Birket Foster, 
John c arrich, J. ¢ n, &c. Small 4to, cloth, ¢ 
edges, 3s. é I, 
HE MINSTREI By James 
Bearris. With Thirt y-t] iree Tiustrations by 
Birket Foster. &§ o. cloth gilt, Ts. 6d. 
(Tree OF WYOMING, By 
Tuomas Cam ' With Thirty-five Ilustra- 
i b.1 , H. Weir, &e. Square Svo, cloth 
(° O2 a MASQUE, by 
Joun ‘ With Thirty I!lustrations by 
ke rragill, é ’ 3. Foster, H. Weir, &c. Square 


hee: cloth gilt, 


ONGEEL L OWs 
4oNIGHT. W i 
Square 8va, cloth gilt, 7 
ONGFELLOW’S 
4 With Mlustrations by John Gilbert, 
cloth gilt, 7s. Gd. 
Wer IDSWORTI 
TAGE. With 
ay ‘oster, and Wolf, 
#8. 64 
I ONGF ELLOW'’S 
di MILES ST ANDISH, 
Illustrations by John 
7s. Gd, 
J ORTHC CE’ FABLES, 
Original and Selected, am 275 Illustrations, 
re toth wilt, is 


P IC Tt 


VOICES 
strations by 
. 6d, 


OF THE 
John Gilbert. 


Eh VANGELIN 


Square Svo, 


VS DESERTED COT- 
{lustrations by John Gilbert, 
Square 8vo. cloth gilt, 


COURTSHIP = OF 
and other Poems. With 


Gilbert, Square Svo, cloth gilt, 





TRE FABLES. With 





One a a Illustrations, drawn by Otto 
Speckter. ved by the Brothers Dalziel. With 
Rhymes, tra d from the German of F. Hey. By 


Detcxes. Square Svo, cloth gilt, 5s 


L, 


PRESENT BOOKS. 
ONGFELLOW’S COMPLETE 


] PORTICAL WORKS, including MILES 
' STANDISH, and other Poems. With Illustrations 
by John Gilbert. Feap. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 

bs. 
HOMES AND HAUNTS, 


a 


Homes and {launts of the most eminent British 
Poets. By Winusiam Uowrrr. Fourth Edition, with 
by Birket Foster, and Forty Wood-cut 


a Frontispiece, by 
Illustrations, Post Svo. cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 


I’ WITT'S 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of WORKS 
snitable for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS or NEW 
YEAR’S GIFTS is now ready, and will be forwarded 
on receipt of Four Postage Stamps. 

A Catalogue of Works suitable 
PRIZES, Gratis ou \ppli cation, 

London: rLepar, WARNES, 

Vedbolia Street, 





for SCHOOL 








and Rovrneper, 
>a 


rE 
+e 





EW QUARTERLY 


—$—$$_______ 

N Fa AB ta REVIEW. 
No, 28, for DecEMBER, price 23. 6d. 

PUBLISHED on Monpay Z nas WILL BE 


NEXT. 
London: Boswortn and Harrisoy, 215, 


Stre eet. 

. > al Sm: i 
GTEREOSCOPIC | MAG AZINE, 
Price 2s. 64. 

STEREOGRAPHS for Drcemner, 
1. Raglan Castle, South Wales. 
2. West Door of Rochester Cathedral, 
3. Farningham, Kent. 
Lovet. Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garder 


i LACK WOOD’S "MAGAZINE, for for 

DECEMBER. 1858, No. DXVIIL. Pricg 2 Se. 6a 
CONTENTS : , 

A Cruise in Japanese Waters. 

What will he do with it?) By Pi 
Part XIX. 
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